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GETTING THE Most Out or Locat History 


By Dr. Epwarp P. ALEXANDER 


(Director, Wisconsin Historical Society ; President, American Association 
for State and Local History.) 


OW MANY TIMES has a traveler stopped in a strange 
H community to ask about the local spots of historical in- 
terest to be met with the disappointing statement, “Don’t ask 
me; I live here.” Fortunately this indifference toward local 
historical shrines is becoming less common. The opinion of the 
man on the street toward local history is changing. 

The change is part of the revolution which has been going 
on in the general field of history. Thirty years ago, history was 
rather commonly defined as “past politics,’ and anyone study- 
ing it was likely to have his head crammed full of lists of 
kings and Presidents, of battles and dates. History’s impor- 
tance was pretty often determined by its antiquity, its exotic 
flavor, and the size of the unit studied. Thus the history of 
Greece and Rome was most respectable because it was so old. 
The history of foreign lands was highly regarded because they 
were so far away and filled with much romantic strangeness; 
not until 1871 did George Washington Greene occupy the first 
professorship of American history in this country, at Cornell 
University. Obviously, too, world history was of great value 
because of its scope, and to study the history of a nation was 
thought to be worth much more than looking into the devel- © 
opment of a state or of a smaller community. Under these 
: 1Address given at Dearborn, Michigan, at the oisoeial banquet of the State His- 


torical Society of Michigan, September 22, 1944. Since that occasion Dr. Alex- 
ander has become a “former” president of the Association. 
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conditions, local history was the Cinderella of the profession, 
suspect of the trained historian and of the man on the street 
who was likely to put down the local historian as a strange 
soul closely related to the stamp collector or the riders of other 
hobbies. 

But the revolution which has gone on in historical circles 
during the last generation or so has changed ~ll this. Now 
that the historian is interested in social, economic, cultural, 
and intellectual history, his approach has changed. Where 
did the people who made America come from? How did they 
make a living? What kind of schools and churches did they 
have? What did they think about and dream of? How did 
they express themselves? These simple ques ‘ions of fact lead 
to even more vital queries. What does demccracy mean? How 
has the melting pot functioned ? 

When this approach to history is used, i :¢ local community 
takes on new importance. For nearly ai of these questions 
demand answers found at least partially i: the local past. The 
records in Washington may have some _.ilue, the reports of 
the port of New York should probably t.. scanned, but the big 
‘thing is to examine thousands of locai cases to find out how 
these social processes really worked. And with this new ap- 
proach to history, many glib general: .s of the past based on 
insufficient evidence will be overthrewn. Thus, for as long as 
we can remember, we have been tc’ .uat the German immi- 
grants to the Middle West had an important part in electing 
Lincoln President in 1860. But recently, the patient research 
of the late Dr. Schafer based on thousands of local data has 
shown conclusively that five-sixths of Wisconsin’s Germans 
voted for Douglas and that if all of the Germans in Michigan, 
Indiana, and Ohio had voted against Lincoln, he still would 
have been elected. The immigrants of 1860 in general favored 
the Democratic Party and distrusted the Republicans with 
their Know-Nothing, nativistic antecedents. 

Local history also has a definite value for the research stu- 
dent of social science. He is interested in what goes on in the 
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small group, and thus holds that the study of the past of a 
locality is of distinctive worth in itself, that it has values not 
inherent in the study of larger units of history. In other words, 
the intimate relationships of the small social group can be 
studied successfully only at the local level. 

As Roy F. Nichols and his committee on preparing the man- 
ual on local history just issued by the Social Science Research 
Council have put it:? 

“The essential problems of social science do not always 
manifest themselves on large national canvases, nor do the 
fundamental processes which direct social evolution often orig- 
inate in capitols and legislative bodies or in national associa- 
tions. These problems and these processes generally emerge in 
localities, in communities, and their nature, operation, and in- 
fluence can be studied most effectively only there. No isolated 
problem or process ; can be truly understood without a complete 
and accurate picttt: ie of the complex which makes up the en- 
vironment.” 

In addition to the research scholar, the teacher of American 
history in the upper grades, the secondary school, and to a 
lesser degree in college finds local history of great importance. 
Going from the known to the unknown is still a sound method 
of teaching, and thus national currents mean more when en- 
countered through the {8eal, specific, meaningful past. Like- 
wise, details are of g~’ * value in teaching history, and the 
abundant local facts leai.‘naturally to important generaliza- 
tions. On the other hand, smooth generalities not buttressed 
by warm, meaningful details are likely to prove difficult to 
teach. There is some value in local history, too, in that the 
brighter students can learn to do some historical research. 
Nearly every locality has its newspaper file reaching back 
into the past; its manuscript records of local governmental 
units, churches and schools, and individuals; its old people 
to be interviewed. These materials can be used to let the more 
active minds get some taste of the problems encountered in 


2Donald Dean Parker, Local History ; How to Gather It, Write ag and Publish 
It (Social Science Research Council, New York, 1944, $1.00), p. vii 
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doing research, such as making allowance for the political bias 
of a newspaper editor or the filiopietistic slant of an aged man 
or woman. 

But of most value of all for the teacher is the color and 
interest provided by local historical incidents. The corruption 
of the Credit Mobilier in building the Union Pacific should 
be understood, of course, but how much more vividly is the 
period grasped if the experience of the community in guaran- 
teeing railroad bonds is uncovered. Perhaps it will be found 
that the local town did not even elect a mayor and council 
for several years so that there was no official government to 
be proceeded against by the creditors who had bought up the 
local bonds put up for the railroads. In some cases the stu- 
dents will probably bring in worthless railroad bonds pur- 
chased by their own great-grandfathers. A study of the Mor- 
mons and their trek across the country to Utah’ is highly de- 
sirable also, but it takes on new color and meaning when 
Michigan’s Mormon settlement at Beaver Island, 1847-56, 
headed by “King” James Jesse Strang is investigated. Like- 
wise the shift from wheat growing to dairying in the upper 
Mississippi Valley is worth studying, but the dry statistics 
of the change in Wisconsin do not have the appeal of the per- 
sonality of William Dempster Hoard and his popular slogan: 
“Speak to a cow as you would to a lady!” 

Local history has more than research and pedagogical 
values; it is definitely good for a community. The industrial 
revolution has tended to make our culture too uniform. Every 
city or village in this country seems to look about like every 
other city or village. The trim post offices, well-built schools, 
stop-and-go lights, neon signs, and chain stores provide too 
many likenesses. It is discouraging to go into a northern 
Michigan city with its great background of lumbering and min- 
ing and find in its hotel a “Java Room” tricked out with South 
Sea motifs, or its restaurants decorated with jolly old Eng- 
lish stagecoaches. No wonder that the young people in such 
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a community get the idea that some big city a thousand miles 
away is the place for them. 

But individuality and glamour can be found in any com- 
munity by studying its local history. For example, a medium- 
sized Wisconsin city, pretty drab appearing on the surface, 
back in 1852 had a Presbyterian minister who could really 
preach a sermon. Here it is in full: . 

“Brothers and Sisters: You will see what our good women 
have done. We have our church all fixed up now. It is nice 
and clean and we want to keep it so. To the men who use 
tobacco, I want to say, when you come to church hereafter, 
before you enter the building, you take your quid out and put 
it on a stone or a chip, so as not to dirty the floor.” 

You will admit that the preacher’s discourse was fairly ef- 
fective thus far, but the punch line which makes it a great 
sermon follows: 

“The quid will be all right; no dog or hog will touch it!” 

Similarly, a small Adirondack village in upstate New York 
once had a country printer and newspaperman of originality 
and charm. He took the census of 1840 in the Keene Valley 
near present Lake Placid and afterwards related a thrilling 
story of his “Bear Fight up at Keene” and how he killed the 
bear with his pocketknife. This incident became so well known 
that he wrote a poem about it and had an itinerant artist paint 
a picture of the bloody struggle. The climax of the poem came 
in the couplet: 

“Oh God,” he cried in deep despair, 

“Tf you don’t help me, don’t help the bear.” 

This poem found its way out to Michigan and was later sung 
in a ballad called “The Preacher and the Bear.” But it orig- 
inated in a little village in New York State which ought to 
take pride in it and make use of it instead of forgetting it 
entirely. 

This community-pride aspect of local history also has tre- 
mendous importance for the nation. America is big and im- 
personal and thus difficult to understand and appreciate as a 
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whole. When our boys go overseas to fight, it is hard for them 
to get very excited about the whole country. But their own 
community is warm and human and personal. Especially when 
its personality has been made known to them, they fight for 
their home town, and it seems right and worth while. Texans, 
for example, revere their state and stand up for it against all 
other states, and Texans know their history and have had 
strong historical organizations keeping it before the people. 

Interest in local history is on the upgrade. The movement 
has had a long growth since the first historical society in 
America, the Massachusetts Historical Society, was founded 
in 1791, more than 150 years ago. But especially rapid growth 
has been going on in the last thirty years, possibly because of 
increasing national pride and because of the automobile which 
has led tourists to ask questions about historical events and 
caused historical museums to spring up everywhere. In 1936 
a handbook of historical societies in the United States and 
Canada listed 598 organizations; today, in 1944, only eight 
years later, the same publication lists 1,467 poniaiies* There 
are 27 active ones in Michigan and 9 less active, a total of 36. 

All of the societies, whether large or small, are trying to 
preserve and popularize the history of a given region. Nearly 
all of them collect materials showing the history of their 
region—manuscripts, maps, archives, war records (including 
lists of the men and women in service, newspaper clipping 
histories of the local war effort, official records of the home 
front organizations, and letters of the men and women in serv- 
ice), newspapers, printed documents, books, portraits, illus- 
trations, and museum objects. The wonder is that in every 
part of the country will be found historical societies, no mat- 
ter how small or how weak financially, which have succeeded 
in doing a pretty good job of gathering together the sources 
for local history. 

In addition, most of the societies try to use their materials 
for educational purposes. The weaker ones may publish their 


*Revised and enlarged edition of the Handbook, published by the American 
Association for State and Local History, Washington, D. C., 1944. 
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proceedings and papers read at the meetings in the local press 
or in mimeographed bulletins, while the stronger ones issue 
well edited magazines and even important series of books. 
Some of the societies use other devices to spread abroad the 
knowledge of the history of the region, such as historical mark- 
ers calling attention to places where history was made, or 
historical radio programs of various kinds. Most of the socie- 
ties hold meetings at which papers are read and entertaining 
devices such as panel discussions, tableaux, pageants, folk 
dances, and pilgrimages are enjoyed. Many of the societies 
have museums with dramatic, changing displays captivating 
young and old alike and with a strong program of visual aids, 
group activities, and publicity. The museum is an especially 
valuable device for teaching history, because its displays are 
easily understood by everyone. 

Because of the great variations in size, organization, func- 
tion, and resources, it is difficult to formulate useful general- 
izations about historical society work, but perhaps the attempt 
to put down a few may at least suggest worthwhile activities 
and stimulate fresh approaches to some of the problems of the 
societies. At any rate, here are a few observations about 
American historical societies: 


1. No single plan of organization is best. 


As Will Rogers once remarked, “Americans will join any- 
thing in town but their own family. Why, two Americans 
can’t meet on the street without one banging the gavel and 
calling the other to order.” 

This organizing tendency has caused historical work to take 
many different forms. Let us look at contrasting historical 
set-ups in two different states—New York and Ohio. 

New York has a large array of historical agencies, both state- 
supported and private. The State Library in Albany has an 
excellent collection of books, documents, newspapers, and man- 
uscripts on New York history. The State Historian’s Office 
has charge of state and local government archives, edits and 
publishes important series of manuscripts found in the State 
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Library and elsewhere, has charge of roadside historical 
markers, some 6,000 of which have been put up in the state, 
and has just recently been given entire control of the histori- 
cal parks, sites, and museums formerly administered by the 
Conservation Department. Then there is an important State 
Museum with excellent collections on the American Indian. 
At the local level there are county, town, city, and village 
historians, some of them serving without pay, a few of them 
well paid and well trained research scholars. All of them are 
responsible to the State Historian and have their work di- 
rected by him. Similarly the State Historian’s Office has juris- 
diction over all local archival agencies outside of New York 
City and works very closely with record-keeping officials, espe- 
cially the county, town, city, and village clerks. 

In addition to these public agencies, there are also strong 
privately supported historical societies. The New York His- 
torical Society in New York City is one of the oldest in Amer- 
ica (1804), and at present the wealthiest. It possesses an out- 
standing library of books, newspapers, and manuscripts, con- 
ducts an important publication program, holds frequent meet- 
ings with varied lectures and entertainments, and has a superb 
museum beautifully housed in its rather recently expanded 
building. Upstate there is the New York State Historical 
Association (1899) with a large and enthusiastic membership 
which meets annually at some place in the state rich in his- 
tory. This organization has historical centers at Ticonderoga 
and Cooperstown, centers which conduct good local meetings, 
maintain small but growing historical libraries, and are build- 
ing up especially effective museums. The Farmers’ Museum 
at Cooperstown promises to become one of the country’s more 
popular museums after the war. The Association also has 
an excellent quarterly magazine and has issued some fine 
books, including a ten-volume, codperatively written history 
of the state. Then there are all different kinds of local histori- 
cal societies, the large ones such as those at Buffalo, Rochester, 
and Syracuse very promising. The New York State Historical 
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Association tries to coérdinate the work of all these societies 
and in addition has embarked upon a junior historical club 
program. 

In Ohio, the situation is very different. The State Archae- 
ological and Historical Society (1885) dominates all fields of 
historical endeavor in the state. A highly centralized agency, 
it receives almost all its funds from the state and has a large 
historical library of books on genealogy, newspapers, and 
manuscripts. It controls the archives of the state, has charge 
of an active publishing program with a good magazine and a 
six-volume history of the state in process, holds frequent meet- 
ings, conducts a large museum with outstanding anthropologi- 
cal collections, looks after roadside markers, and controls the 
historical parks and sites which contain many historic house 
museums. 

There are advantages in both types of historical organiza- 
tion. The New York system undoubtedly reaches more people 
with its many agencies and seems to be in process of develop- 
ing regional historical centers. On the other hand, there is a 
constant need of coérdination there, a constant danger of 
duplication and too much rivalry. In Ohio the centralized 
control gives an opportunity for a carefully coérdinated state- 
wide system. But New York State is, of course, more thickly 
populated and wealthier than Ohio. 

In Michigan, historical work has grown up around three 
great centers—Lansing, Ann Arbor, and Detroit. Historical 
library resources are found in the State Library at Lansing, 
the Library of the University of Michigan and the Clements 
Library at Ann Arbor, and the Burton Collection of the De- 
troit Public Library. The Michigan Historical Commission at 
Lansing has control of the archives and the museum, and is- 
sues publications including the Michigan History Magazine. 
The commission plans to foster a state-wide historical marker 
program after the war. Then the State Historical Society has 
charge of the annual conventions which move about the state. 
It works closely with the Michigan Historical Commission 
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which very considerately distributes its publications to So- 
ciety members. On the local level there are numerous histori- 
cal societies and several historical commissions supported by 
governmental units. 


2. Historical societies should open membership to all who 
will pay their dues. 


Two of the older societies—the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, which is limited to 160 members, and the American 
Antiquarian Society (1812) limited to 200 members—may 
serve worthwhile purposes in stimulating scholarship among 
those who aspire to be honored by election to these academies. 
But there is not room for many organizations of this type in 
a democratic society. 

Nearly every historical society at some time in its history 
must decide what to do about restricting its membership. 
Sometimes the argument is made that when a society is ex- 
clusive it becomes more desirable. Most historical societies, 
however, need the support of the whole community in a hun- 
dred ways—in collecting materials, in putting on an active 
and attractive educational program, and financially through 
taxes, endowments, or membership dues. Therefore, instead 
of trying to restrict its membership, the ordinary historical 
society will do far better to obtain as many members as pos- 
sible and to strive to overtake the State Historical Society 
of Missouri (1898) which is the largest in the country with 
3,610 members. 

A word should be said, though, about making membership 
in the historical society attractive, and something can be 
learned from the older, more exclusive societies here. Mem- 
bership should mean more than simply subscribing to a his- 
torical magazine. It should carry certain privileges, such as 
special invitations to previews of museum shows or a special 
member’s section at historical pageants. Sometimes a recep- 
tion or other social event may, largely because of limited space 
and facilities, be open to members only. 
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3. Public tax support usually is a distinct asset for a his- 
torical society. 


In 1854 the state of Wisconsin made its first appropriation 
for the Wisconsin Historical Society—$500 yearly to be spent 
only for books. Two years later the legislature doubled this 
grant and allowed Lyman C. Draper, the energetic secretary 
of the Society, to retain half the sum for his salary. From 
this first small continuing appropriation, the principle of state 
support for historical work has grown tremendously. It has 
been obvious to state legislators and officials that a state gains 
from good historical society work. After all, for whom is a 
historical library and museum useful? Who benefits from, the 
scientific arrangement of state archives? Who learns to under- 
stand the state better from the interesting conventions and the 
valuable publications? The same argument can often be made 
in behalf of local societies. 

Many societies have hesitated to accept state funds for fear 
of public control and possible political interference. There is 
always a chance that such evils may develop, it is true, but the 
experience of the Middle Western state societies would show 
that political interference can usually be avoided. This does 
not mean, however, that privately supported societies are not 
successful or desirable. Even the state-supported ones wel- 
come private endowment and work with the private historical 
institutions in their region. After all, there is enough work 
for everyone in the field. 

Perhaps a specific example of how tax support is obtained 
for a local society may prove useful. In 1939 a sleepy little 
historical society in a city of 35,000 was left a large old man- 
sion for a museum. A young man with some training in an- 
thropology was obtained as curator, and certain WPA funds 
were secured with which to build displays. A program of 
changing exhibits and varied activities began to draw school 
classes, service clubs, women’s organizations, Boy and Girl 
Scouts, and hobby groups to the museum. In 1941 the young 
man went into the army, but was succeeded by a woman who, 
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if anything, increased the tempo of activity. She has a knack 
for interesting people in history and the museum, and a lively 
appreciation of good promotional methods. The whole project 
has had excellent support from the local newspapers. Because 
of the museum’s systematic work with the schools, the city 
council has been induced to support the museum, and so has 
the county board of supervisors. In the year 1943 the city 
paid $1,350 and the county nearly $1,300. 

A local society need not fear tax support. Especially if a 
society is fortunate enough to have an active museum which 
will supplement the educational program of the public schools, 
is it likely to find county board and city council willing to 
grant financial aid. And if there is an energetic, enthusiastic 
group in charge of the society’s affairs, no attempt at political 
interference is likely to prove successful. 


4. A historical society should enlist the support of both 
amateur and professional historians. . 


The many-sided functions of the historical society call for a 
variety of talents. Serious research must be done if true 
history of a region is to be written. But in addition this re- 
search must be made intelligible to as many people as possible. 
These two requirements call for both the expert techniques of 
the trained historian and the contagious enthusiasm of the 
amateur. In every state today, both fields lie fallow. Hun- 
dreds of history teachers with some research training neglect 
to take an interest in local historical organizations. Thousands 
of historically minded people waste their energy in pseudo-his- 
torical groups or in hobbies with faint historical flavors. An 
untapped resource lies before every historical society—a genu- 
ine interest in history which eagerly consumes thousands of 
copies of historical novels, which pays high prices for historical 
sets of books made up chiefly of local biographies, which labors 
long and faithfully searching family records, and which joins 
patriotic societies with dues much higher than the average 
historical society. 
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The best way to interest a person in an institution is to 
give him something to do. And there is so much that needs 
doing about a historical society. . Every meeting calls for care- 
ful planning, for attention to local arrangements—the meeting 
place, the presiding officer, hostesses to introduce new people, 
the refreshments, the announcements, and the stories in the 
press before and after the meeting. Every library and museum 
has a multitude of tasks which can be done by “lay” members. 
A small but enthusiastic historical society recently received a 
long run of unbound newspapers and promptly organized a 
potluck supper and a “sorting bee.” A museum may decide 
upon a fashion show to display its old dresses on live models. 
The modeling of the dresses, help in changing them in the 
dressing rooms, the providing of well written “patter” to 
describe them, the soft music in the background—all these 
activities furnish tasks which the active women of the his- 
torical society will delight in doing. These few examples make 
it very clear how much help from amateurs is required by an 
active historical society. 


5. State and local historical societies should work closely 
together. 


State historical societies throughout the country are groping 
toward a closer relationship with local historical societies. In 
some states experiments are being made with joint member- 
ship, by which a person can join both his state society and his 
local group with a single moderate dues payment. In Pennsyl- 
vania, for many years an organization federating the local 
societies has been in existence. In many other states the state 
organization allows voting representatives of the local societies 
to take a hand in its affairs as well as individual members. 

It is impossible to lay down any definite line of cleavage be- 
tween the state and local societies. The local society will 
nearly always want to run an active program of meetings— 
meetings preferably so carefully planned that over a period 
of time the society will cover a definite outline of the local 
past, providing valuable historical information for some part 
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of the outline with nearly every meeting. The local society 
may not wish to have a library but instead may work with the 
local library, with a regional historical center, or even with a 
centralized state agency. On the other hand, the local society 
may make its library its chief pride. The tendency today seems 
to be for the local society to enter the museum field—usually 
with a historic house—rather than the library field. In some 
states the manuscript and newspaper collections of the state 
agency are so complete and so well cared for that the local 
society may decide not to enter these collecting fields. A local 
society should always be encouraged to publish its local annals, 
but where a good state historical magazine exists, it is often 
wiser for the local society to contribute articles to the maga- 
zine rather than to start one of its own. But no matter what 
the local conditions or how large the local society, the state 
society should try to provide expert advice for organization, 
meeting, library, archival, and museum problems and should 
act as a coordinating clearing-house for historical work 
throughout the state. 


6. State and local historical societies should strive to in- 
terest young people. 


Too many people do not become interested in history until 
they are older. Thus many historical societies tend to be com- 
posed of relatively old people. Though push and vigor are not 
the exclusive property of any age group, they tend to be found 
more frequently in younger people. A state society should try 
to plan its conventions or annual meetings so as to call upon 
young graduate students for perhaps half of its papers or 
addresses. Either state or local society should make a definite 
play for high school students. The work among high school 
clubs in Texas, Pennsylvania, and New York is yielding valu- 
able results and should be studied and emulated in other states. 
A society which is alive, which emphasizes the value of the 
study of history in interpreting the present, which properly 
uses the fresh approach, stresses timeliness, and remembers to 
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mix in entertaining features with papers and addresses will 
attract support from younger people. 

If the society is fortunate enough to be situated in a univer- 
sity or college community, its chances for securing the backing 
of young people are especially good. Such a society may even 
look forward to the day when students going from the univer- 
sity or college to work in their home towns or to teach in com- 
munities within the state will act as well-trained sponsors of 
good historical society work in these places. 


7. Don’t be afraid of publicity. 


The average trained historian is afraid of publicity. He 
thinks it something dishonest. For example, if he writes an 
article or a book and a journalist comes along and summarizes 
the article or book for newspaper use in a form fit for genera) 
human consumption, the scholar may tend to feel that the 
journalist is not only inaccurate, but dishonest, that he is pla- 
giarizing someone else’s work. And if a journalist writes a 
book of history, perhaps relying only on secondary works 
written by other people, the trained historian is likely to get 
downright angry. Especially so, if the general public starts 
referring to the journalist as a great historian. 

But the journalistic approach is necessary for a historical 
society. When such a society tries to disseminate the history 
of its community, it had better call in someone who under- 
stands the crazy business of public relations. True, the society 
should insist upon the accuracy of the news releases and should 
be sure that they glorify the society and not the individual. 
But the skillful journalist will find an “angle” which will 
popularize the material and get it read. Historical societies 
are trying to sell history to the public, and they need help in 
doing so; they need people around who have been trained to 
think always of the news value of a situation or story. They 
need to make intelligent use of the things which modern adver- 
tising has proved useful—color and illustrations in their pub- 
lications, dramatic displays in their museums, moving pictures, 
colored slides, and the radio. A historical society wants to 
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influence public opinion, and it must employ showmanship to 
do so. 


8. A historical society should have a five-year plan for re- 
search and collection. 


A historical society is likely to lead a planless existence. 
Meetings may be held rather infrequently. Officers probably 
change every few years. A lot of work is done by the committee 
system, a system notoriously poor for centering responsibility 
and continuity. 

Since these conditions are true, a society should give care- 
ful thought to a comprehensive plan. The best thing to do is 
to have a small working committee composed of the _ best- 
trained historical minds get together, outline the history of 
the community in some detail (a truly difficult task), and then 
use this outline in several ways. It should serve first of all 
as a guide for programs. Naturally it is not necessary to fol- 
low the outline in chronological or topical order, but papers 
should be assigned which will fill niches in the historical out- 
line. After five or ten or fifteen years of work, the amount of 
history written will be surprisingly voluminous and valuable. 

The outline can also be used in other ways—obviously as a 
guide for publication, and for collection policies for either 
library or museum or both. It is always difficult to determine 
what a library or museum should collect, and too much col- 
lection is haphazard, governed only by what is offered and by 
attempts to please donors. An outline of the history of a com- 
munity will suggest fields for collection which can be actively 
pursued. 


9. Above all, a historical society must keep active and alive. 


Back in 1791 Jeremy Belknap, the founder of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, understood this all-important truth 
when he said : “We intend to be an active, not a passive, literary 
body; not to lie waiting, like a bed of oysters, for the tide (of 
communication) to flow in upon us, but to seek and find, to pre- 
serve and communicate literary intelligence, especially in the 
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historical way.” Then in 1795 in speaking of seeking the manu- 
script papers of Governor Trumbull, John Hancock, and Sam 
| Adams, Belknap emphasized: “There is nothing like having a 

good repository, and keeping a good lookout, not waiting at 
home for things to fall into the lap, but prowling about like a 
wolf for the prey.” 

The word “wolf” has taken on a new connotation since 
Belknap’s day, but his sentiments still ring true. Whoever digs 
into the history of historical societies somewhat is perhaps 
| surprised to find what sound ideas the founding fathers had of 
good historical society work. Most of them would be at home 
in our present world with -very little adjustment. There has 
never been a lack of sound principles and good ideas in the 
historical society field; even poor societies have had directors 
who voiced good principles. But there is so much to be done, 
and each meeting, publication, library acquisition, or museum 
show takes so much planning, so many hours of tedious work. 
It is simply a question of overcoming inertia, of skillful ad- 
ministration, of transmitting enthusiasm to worthy ends, of 
carrying through carefully-thought-out plans. 

The way to get the most out of local history is to get busy 
gathering and using the materials of local history and to put 
all the time and work and skill that can be mobilized in the 
community into the task. Many people are willing to help, 
and the rewards of the work are great for both the individual, 
the historical organization, and the community. 











Earty Copper MINING IN MICHIGAN 


By Pror. Lew ALLEN CHASE 


Marquette 


LTHOUGH the presence of copper along the shore of Lake 
Br sstnesio: and on its islands was known for more than a 
century following the coming of the first whites to the region, 
the first mining operation conducted by Europeans appears 
to have been that undertaken by an English company with 
which Alexander Henry, the Elder, was associated, just prior 
to the American Revolution. Confirmatory testimony apropos 
this enterprise is found among the Gage Papers in the pos- 
session of the William L. Clements Library of Americana at 
the University of Michigan. 

Sir William Johnson wrote to General Gage (November 9, 
1768), stating that he had lately received a letter from Lord 
Hillsborough, enclosing a copy of the report of the Board of 
Trade with memorials, etc., relating to an application for a 
grant of the “mines about Lake Superior” and desiring his 
opinion. It appeared that “Some persons of consequence in 
Iengland” were to be concerned in the enterprise. Johnson 
believed that it would really be possible to arrange matters 
with the local Indians. He thought “the object to be worthy 
of attention from the accounts generally given of the quantity 
and value of the ore in that country.” 

In his reply to Johnson (December 19, 1768), General Gage 
expressed an adverse opinion regarding the success of these 
mining operations on Lake Superior. While conceding the 
abundance and accessibility of the copper ores found there, he 
doubted that copper without gold in association would repay 
the expense of mining it. Johnson agreed that a previous at- 
tempt of the Canadians to work these deposits with great loss 
to themselves, pointed a warning against too hasty embarka- 
tion on this enterprise by the British. 

In spite of Gage’s and Johnson’s objections to these opera- 
tions, and suspecting that the real purpose was to engross the 
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entire trade of the Lake Superior county and not merely to 
operate a mine there, the English associates succeeded in form- 
ing a company to carry forward their purpose. They failed in 
the quest. Henry’s party proceeded to Nanibojou, whence 
copper and silver-lead ore were secured. These were carried 
back to Point Aux Pins where a furnace was erected and the 
ores assayed. Passing thence across to Point Iroquois the ex- 
pedition proceeded to the Ontonagon. Here a drift in the bluff 
was extended for forty feet during the winter of 1771-1772. In 
the spring of 1772, these operations were terminated by the 
caving of the roof of the drift and the failure to find other 
than float metal. The undertaking was abandoned. Henry 
avers that it was the silver usually found in association with 
copper that chiefly engaged the interests of the company. 


THe Copper Country (1783-1837) 


Following this abortive mining enterprise of the British 
associates, the next official act that bears on the copper mining 
history of Michigan was the acquisition of Isle Royale by the 
Treaty which acknowledged the independence of the United 
States—an acquisition that presents something of an unsolved 
historical mystery since ordinarily the boundary line would 
have passed through the center of Lake Superior to its western 
extremity and have thus left Isle Royale on the Canadian side 
of the line. While there is a tradition that Benjamin Franklin 
deserves credit for the shrewd arrangement that placed this 
copper-bearing island within the limits of the United States— 
and what was of much greater importance, the then unper- 
ceived iron ranges of Minnesota—there appears to be no dis- 
covered documentary evidence of what actually led to this 
arrangement. 

The United States Congress passed a resolution (April 16, 
1800) authorizing the President to employ an agent to collect 
information in regard to copper mines of Lake Superior and 
to ascertain through him the nature of the Indian titles and 
whether such titles might be extinguished. The agent was to 
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report to the President and he to Congress by its next session. 
Nothing came of this resolution apparently. 

The Senate again came forward with a resolution (May 8, 
1822) relating to the same subject, requesting data regarding 
the number, value, and position of the Lake Superior copper 
mines, with information relative to the Indian tribes claiming 
the region and the probable advantage accruing from the acqui- 
sition and working of these mines. In response, President 
Monroe submitted a report of the Secretary of War, of Decem- 
ber 7, 1822; and on March 28, 1824, he again submitted a re- 
port of the Secretary of War and the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office in regard to salt springs, lead and copper 
mines with their probable value. And here the matter for the 
time rested. 

Meanwhile Lewis Cass, Henry R. Schoolcraft and others 
made official visits to or passed the region, as for example, in 
1820 and 1831, and took note of the copper fragments lying 
about and the geological formations that might yield to min- 
ing efforts. 


THE CHIPPEWA TREATY 


Following Henry’s abortive effort at copper mining, little 
systematic effort in this direction was made for 75 years. In- 
deed, little could be done until the Indian title to the lands of 
the region was extinguished. In the year 1842 at La Pointe of 
Lake Superior a treaty between the United States and the 
Chippewa Indians of the Mississippi and Lake Superior was 
agreed to, ceding all lands west of the Chocolay- River, just 
east of Marquette, as far west as the St. Louis River of Min- 
nesota and running southerly to the line of previous cessions of 
the Chippewas and the Menominee and including within its 
scope the region in which the iron and copper resources of the 
state are found. Some difficulty having been encountered re- 
garding the interpretation of this treaty, a reservation for the 
benefit of the L’Anse band of Chippewas was established be- 
tween Keweenaw and Huron Bays of Lake Superior by the La 
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Pointe treaty of 1854, the remainder of the region being left 
open to settlement under the land laws of the United States. 


PROSPECTING 


Following the treaty, miners and prospectors entered the 
country. The mineral agency was opened on Porter’s Island 
June 18, 1845. “The business of the superintendency,” writes 
John R. Stockton, Superintendent of Mineral Lands, April 22, 
1846, “has increased in all its various departments four fold at 
least within the past year, and from all that can be ascertained 
from the most authentic sources another season will not only 
place in operation some thirty active working companies con- 
ducted by agents possessed of scientific knowledge, sound judg- 
ment and energy, but at the same time prove to the world that 
a region of country heretofore a terra incognita and looked 
upon as desolate and unprofitable, is destined to become one 
of the richest mining countries in the world and a source of 
national aggrandizement.” ; 

Stockton reported that during the summer and fall of 1845 
two companies were actually engaged in mining; but in No- 
vember some dozen companies commenced operations and con- 
tinued throughout the winter. These companies were well pro- 
vided with laboring men and provisions. About two thousand 
tons of rock were raised by the close of navigation, of which 
35,841 pounds were sent out of the country for smelting. By 
June 1, 1846, Stockton believed, 5000 tons of copper-bearing 
rock would be mined. At this time only one stamp-mill was in 
the country, located at Eagle River. This mill was operated 
by an overshot water-wheel which ran 36 stamps each weighing 
200 pounds, operated with a wooden lifter six inches square 
and three feet long, capable of making 22 blows per minute. 
The ore from the shaft, after being broken, was placed in 
troughs at the bottom of which were heavy cast iron beds 
through which flowed a stream of water sufficient to carry out 
at the end of the trough the ore when crushed to the size of 
kernels of corn. The ore then received the weight of two 
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ponderous crushers, each a foot wide and weighing over 7600 
pounds, rolling over a cast-iron bed plate of two tons weight. 
Water was constantly poured into the bed plate with sufficient 
power to force the ore through an aperture when reduced to 
the necessary fineness. The ore was then ready for washing 
and was placed in a large vat for that purpose. Washing was 
then a hand process. Ten tons of rock could be handled here 
each day. Silver found with the copper aroused lively expec- 
tations of greater wealth from this source. It was believed that 
running addits into the bluff of the long ridge that was then 
deemed to be the principal source of copper, would greatly 
reduce the cost of mining. The rock was simply conveyed in 
wheel-barrows to the entrance of the addit and thrown down 
the face of the bluff. All this aroused glowing expectations for 
the future of the district. The United States would in a few 
years, the Superintendent avers, “turn the current of the 
copper trade from the old world to the new and reverse the 
copper trade on the ocean as she has the trade in lead.” 

September 16, 1845, the mineral agency was removed from 
Porter’s Island to Fort Wilkins. 

Meanwhile the private search for minerals was pursued 
vigorously. One of the early prospectors (Charles P. Whittle- 
sey) has left us his specifications for a prospector’s outfit. He 
should have at least two pounds of solid food per man. These 
should include hard bread, beans and salt pork of the best 
quality. Tea, coffee, and sugar, though not necessary, are the 
cheapest and greatest luxuries that can be had. For every two 
men there should be a small camp kettle, and if boat transpor- 
tation is provided, there should be a large kettle and frying 
pan. In the woods every two men should have a hatchet and 
every man a strong tin cup. Two sets of knives, forks, and 
spoons per man will be a prudent provision, for in this wilder- 
ness losses of equipment are to be anticipated. Each party 
must have a pocket compass. For a pack nothing could be 
better than a knapsack and straps. Each man should wear 
trousers of heavy cotton ticking and a pea-jacket of the same 
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material. Ordinary clothing was useless. There should be a 
supply of thick flannel shirts with flannel or Canton flannel 
underclothes. “A low, round-crowned, white beaver hat is much 
worn,” he tells us, “but perhaps a light cap of oiled silk made 
soft and impervious to rain is better.” For the feet moccasins 
or light brogans made of good leather, and plenty of woolen 
stockings are to be preferred. For wet going, cow-hide boots 
made of good but not too heavy leather do best. Matches and 
flint and steel are required for firemaking. The hatchet will be 
suspended from the indispensable belt. Tents can be dispensed 
with but are very useful. Most necessary of all is a large, 
heavy Mackinaw blanket. Without this equipment the ad- 
venturer into the northern wilderness is likely to encounter 
much discomfort if not danger, privation, and injury. 

Thus equipped, if indeed he were so fortunate as to be thus 
equipped, the northern Michigan mineral prospector penetrated 
the wilderness in summer’s storms and winter’s sleet and 
snow; often buffeted by wind and rain, always assailed by dev- 
astating insects; penetrating swamps and marshes, crossing 
gullies and ravines, falling down one side and scrambling up 
the other; seeking surveyor’s marks and trying sometimes in 
vain to locate correctly the El Dorado being sought, examining 
rock formations, noting soil and timber types, establishing the 
basis for a future mine, mill, or farm. 

Clothes were riven asunder. Often the compasses did not 
function as expected and not infrequently the venturesome 
pioneer had the unpleasant experience of being lost in this 
no man’s land. It is a difficult situation for all but the oldest 
and most experienced woodsman, when confidence in the com- 
pass fails. Fatigue and hunger are often encountered. And all 
this effort might be in vain. There might after all be no mineral 
in the region prospected ; or the surveys, when corrected, might 
show it as belonging to another person. 


Lew ALLEN CHASE 


Booms 


The reports of surveyors and prospectors gradually got into 
print and aroused great public interest far and wide. Manuals 
on the “Mineral Region of Lake Superior” were published, in- 
dicating something of the physiography and geology of the 
district, listing areas believed to contain minerals and com- 
panies engaged, or about to engage, in mining them. They 
might be prefaced with an historical account of the exploration 
of the region, lists of permittees and lessees and their locations, 
tables of routes and distances, lists of minerals found in the 
district. There was a veritable crop of these hand-books relat- 
ing to the mineral region of Lake Superior, as the district is 
usually designated, in the year 1846. 

By that date widespread interest had been aroused. This was 
the year in which Charles Lanman spent his “Summer in the 
Wilderness.” He passed by the newly opened and much adver- 
tised copper country of Michigan and made notes on what he 
saw there. There might be five-hundred miners and clerks on 
Keweenaw Point, while about as many more during the summer 
were hanging about the general stopping places on the shore or 
the working places in the interior. “This brotherhood,” he 
avers, “is principally composed of upstart geologists, explorers 
and location speculators.” Three quarters of the people then 
and there present, Lanman thought, might be denominated 
“dishonest speculators and inexperienced adventurers.” But to 
John H. Forster, in retrospect “These copper hunters were in 
truth with their slouch hats, flannel shirts, moccasins, iron- 
clad trousers and unkempt hair, eager, determined, impression- 
able fellows many of them indifferent to heat, wet, cold, hunger 
and toil and with plenty of wild oats to sow.” 

No doubt, as Forster asserts, mining stocks were more im- 
portant than the mine itself, for a boom in stocks put money 
in the purse while profits from the actual output of the mine 
might never be realized. Hence, the eagerness to locate some- 
thing that could be described as a prospective mine and to sell 
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securities thereon at once to such as could be persuaded, rightly 
or wrongly, to buy them. 

No less a person than Horace Greeley came out to the copper 
mines of Northern Michigan‘in the summer of 1847 and pub- 
lished in the New York Tribune a series of letters describing 
his impressions of the district. This was good advertising for 
the mine promoters, whatever Greeley may have intended. 
Greeley was impressed with the abundance of hardwood tim- 
ber found on the outer rim of Keweenaw Point and, he found 
the soil, though stony, well adapted to the growing of potatoes, 
oats, turnips, grasses, spring grain, etc. He doubted, mis- 
takenly, that winter grain could survive the winter, but no 
better country, he thought, could be found for the common 
esculent roots. 

The district visited by Greeley lay in what is now Keweenaw 
County, the easternmost projection of the Kewgenaw Penin- 
sula of Lake Superior. Although this region was the first to 
receive the attention of the copper miners, it has long ceased to | 
be worked for that metal. Greeley correctly appraised the 
difficulties of operating in this land, as it then was, entirely 
devoid of the facilities related to a developed region—docks, 
roads, towns, local sources of supplies of whatever kind, pos- 
sessing a rigorous winter climate and difficult to reach at any 
time, and wholly cut off for half the year. Labor, Greely found, 
commanded $15 to $20 per month for ordinary purposes. 
Miners received $30 per month for eight hours of work per day. 
Hay, which must be brought thither as feed for horses and 
cattle, which themselves must be imported by water, cost $30 
to $40 per ton. Potatoes averaged $1.12 per bushel. These 
outlays were necessarily encountered until enough of the 
country should be opened up to permit the raising of crops and 
vegetables on the spot. There were no local smelters or a local 
market for the product of the mines. The editor found that 
already some promoters had pulled stakes and left the district. 
On the other hand, he was tremendously impressed with the 
Cliff Mine, operated then by the Pittsburgh and Boston Com- 
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pany. This was the first successful copper mine in the district 
and became a leading producer for many years. In 1847 it was 
found by Greely to have four drifts run into the cliff. At the 
entrance to the mines were great piles of native copper, some 
of the masses weighing one or two tons. These masses were in 
fact detached from much larger aggregations of copper by sheer 
labor with hammer and chisel. Explosives had no effect on such 
material. 


(Continued) 





Tue Srory OF THE MARINERS’ CHURCH 
By Dr. M. M. Quaire 


(Secretary, Burton Historical Collection, Detroit Public Library.) 


ETROIT is one of America’s oldest cities yet no monu- 
ments of her early years survive to lend the flavor of 
antiquity to the current scene. The fire of 1805 removed all 
material evidences of the first century of existence, while the 
busy hand of improvement has leveled almost every creation 
of the subsequent fifty years. Foremost among the few which 
still survive from this era is Old Mariners’ Church at the cor- 
ner of Woodward Avenue and Woodbridge Street, around 
whose sturdy walls a host of memories cluster. 

Oddly enough the story of Mariners’ Church begins with 
that of a talented soldier of the United States Army, Colonel 
John Anderson. He grew to manhood amid the*granite hills 
of Vermont, and in October, 1806, was enrolled as a cadet in 
the U. S. Military Academy at West Point. Only 25 graduates 
of that now-famous institution had preceded his own class of 
1807, and in the Biographical Register of graduates of the 
Academy, he ranks as Number 28. Assigned to the Artillery, 
he was soon ordered to Detroit, where his name is found in an 
old account book among the entries of June, 1809. In the spring 
of 1811, he resigned his commission, and the fact that on Feb- 
ruary 1 of this same year he purchased from Dr. William Mc- 
Dowell Scott lots 52 and 54 of Section 3, on which the Mariners’ 
Church was subsequently erected, seems to indicate that thus 
early he looked upon Detroit as his permanent home. 

At any rate, he was here in the summer of 1812, commanding 
a battery erected for the defense of Detroit, and on July 6, 
while thus actively engaged, he was recommissioned as a lieu- 
tenant of infantry. The surrender of Detroit by General Hull 
on August 16 made him a prisoner of war, interrupting his 
military career for a time. However, he was released in time to 
serve as chief topographical officer in the army of General 
Izard in the campaign of 1814 on the New York frontier. On 
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April 12, 1813, he had been brevetted a major in the newly or- 
ganized topographical engineers corps, and until his death 
twenty-one years later he remained the senior officer of the 


Mariners’ Church 


In reality, therefore, Colonel Anderson heads the roll of 
engineer officers of the United States Army. In time of peace, 
the engineers devote their skill to constructive works, and for 
many years Colonel Anderson was engaged in making lake and 
coastal surveys, exploring the western country, and in con- 
structing roads and canals. Although this service entailed fre- 
quent absences from Detroit, this city remained his home, and 
here he feli victim to the dread epidemic of Asiatic cholera on 
September 14, 1834. 

At Washington, on August 21, 1818, Colonel Anderson mar- 
ried Julia Ann Taylor of North Carolina, whose family back- 
ground now demands our attention. Her father, James Taylor 
of English birth, spent his life as a merchant. Prior to the 
American Revolution his sister became the wife of Thomas 
Bagnall, a London merchant engaged in trade overseas. Taylor 
became his agent in the British West Indies, residing for some 
years on the Island of Jamaica, where a son and a daughter 
were born. At a subsequent period, Taylor contracted a second 
marriage and removed to the Carolina mainland, where a 
second daughter was born, and the two half-sisters enter 
prominently into our story. Charlotte Ann Taylor, the elder, 
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was born in Jamaica in 1773, and died in Detroit, February 1, 
1840. Julia Ann, the bride of Colonel Anderson, was born in 
North Carolina twenty-one years after her half-sister, and 
died in Detroit, October 28, 1842. 

James Taylor was, evidently a man of considerable means, 
and when he died Brother-in-law Thomas Bagnall administered 
his estate, investing the proceeds in British Consols and in 
New York State Erie Canal bonds for the benefit of the sur- 
viving children. Since this inheritance eventually supplied 
most of the fund bequeathed for the building of Mariners’ 
Church, it is pertinent to inquire how the fortune was ac- 
cumulated. Although definite evidence is lacking, Mr. R. R. 
Elliott, Detroit historian of an earlier generation, supposes 
that Taylor was the American consignee of Bagnall’s ships 
which were employed in the famous commercial triangle of 
carrying British-made goods from London to Africa where 
they were exchanged for negroes to be sold into slavery in the 
West Indies, and from the proceeds of their sale the ships were 
loaded with goods of tropical origin which were in demand in 
the London market. A generation ago there was much discus- 
sion in the United States of the acceptance for charitable uses 
of “tainted money.” If Historian Elliott’s reasoning is valid, 
Mariners’ Church was founded upon profits which came in 
large. part from the African slave trade, the mere description 
of whose horrors sickens the stomach of present-day readers. 

In the summer of 1818 Colonel Anderson and his bride, ac- 
companied by sister Charlotte, came to Detroit on the first 
voyage of the Walk-in-the-Water, the first steamboat ever to 
sail the Upper Lakes. Their home was established on the 
Mariners’ Church site, which Colonel Anderson had purchased 
from Dr. Scott in 1811. Scott was an interesting character 
and a prominent citizen of Detroit from about 1800 until his 
death in 1815. Whether he built the house which became the 
home of the Andersons or whether it was erected by the latter 
subsequent to the War of 1812 we have not been able to de- 
termine. At any rate Charlotée Taylor, who possessed a con- 
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siderable fortune, purchased the property from the Andersons 
in 1822, and all three continued to live in it until Colonel An- 
derson’s death in 1834. ' 

A year or two after his demise, Mrs. Anderson and Miss 
Taylor removed to a house on Rowland Street where the latter 
died in February, 1840, and Mrs. Anderson in October, 1842. 
Colonel Anderson had speculated in land, particularly in Mon- 
roe, and in the booming years of the early thirties had seemed 
on the highway to wealth. Following his death came the De- 
pression of the later thirties, and the fortune he left his wife 
became much diminished during her widowhood. However, Mrs. 
Anderson and Miss Taylor lived comfortably and even lux- 
uriously until the end of their respective lives, with servants, 
carriages, and other equipment characteristic of prosperous 
homes a century ago. 

Charlotte Ann Taylor died leaving property in England and 
America. By her will, which was probated in London, all her 
property in America was left to Mrs. Anderson. Her English 
property was given in trust to her Uncle, Thomas Bagnall, and 
another trustee, who were directed to convert it into money 
which was to be held subject to Mrs. Anderson’s order. In 
short, the entire estate was given without restrictions as to the 
use to be made of it, to Mrs..Anderson. 

In so far as the formal records disclose, therefore, the credit 
for founding Mariners’ Church belongs wholly to Mrs. Ander- 
son. But the report of the special committee on the affairs of 
the church made to the trustees in February, 1852, which re- 
cited the circumstances attending the founding of the church, 
states it to be “well known” to the trustees that Miss Taylor 
had left her fortune to her sister with the express injunction 
that it be devoted at the latter’s death to founding a church 
for mariners, and it seems clear that from the beginning the 
two sisters have been regarded as joint founders of the church 
to which the bulk of their respective fortunes was devoted. 

That Mrs. Anderson greatly overestimated the proceeds of 
her estate is evident. Childless.and the last of her race, her will 
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necessarily bequeathed it to others. Her household belongings 
were many, the mere inventory filling four closely-written folio 
pages and enumerating such objects as 18 pairs of silk thread 
hosiery besides raw silk hose and linen undergarments and 
sheets and pillow cases by dozens and half dozens. 

The will made specific provision for various servants and 
friends, the residuary estate being devoted to founding and 
endowing a church, which was to be built of stone on the 
present Woodward Avenue site. To her three Irish housemaids 
were given “three of my best feather beds” together with their 
accompanying mattresses. Michael Minneagh, her hostler and 
man servant, was given her cart and harness together with $50 
“to buy a horse to use on his farm.” Miss Watson, the house- 
keeper, received $100, and Judge Henry Chipman, her friend 
and legal adviser, $3,500. Mrs. Hector Scott and Mrs. Sophia 
Page, two widows whom Mrs. Anderson had befriended in her 
lifetime, were left considerable life annuities, besides various 
personal belongings. To her uncle, Thomas Bagnall of London, 
“as a testimonial of gratitude for his kindness and friendly 
services to me and to my sister,” Mrs. Anderson bequeathed all 
the money and other effects she might have in England at the 
time of her death. Apparently this bequest refers to property 
willed to her by her half-sister two years earlier which had not 
as yet been turned over to her by the trustees of Charlotte 
Ann’s will. 

The residuum of the estate of Mrs. Anderson was left for 
the founding of Mariners’ Church, and the provisions govern- 
ing this bequest must be carefully noted. 

I give and devise my lot on the corner of Woodward Avenue and 
Woodbridge Street in Detroit, being 50 feet on Woodward Avenue 
and 100 feet on Woodbridge Street, to my executors hereinafter 
named in this will to them and to their survivors, in trust never- 
theless, as a site for a Mariners’ Church; and it is my will that my 
New York State stock, or so much of it not otherwise appropriated 
and required, be left to accumulate under the direction of my 
executors for the period limited for the payment of said stock, and 


that at the expiration of that time the said stock, with the ac- 
cumulations, shall be applied to the building of a stone church on 
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the said lot of ground, to be caled the “Mariners’ Church of De- 
troit.” And that out of the same fund a sum not exceeding $1500 
shall be applied for a set of communion plate for said church; and 
it is my will that the said executors shall on or before the expiration 
of the period allowed for the accumulation of the said fund, pro- 
cure the said church to be incorporated, giving corporate powers 
in the first instance to such persons as my said executors shall name, 
with the right of succession, with such rights, powers and duties 
and under such regulations and restrictions as will best fulfill and 
carry into effect the intent, design and meaning of this will. 


Other provisions follow, naming executors and making spe- 
cific bequests, and the will concludes with the final direction 
that “the rest and residue” of the estate be added to the fund 
“for the building and endowing of the Mariners’ Church above 
mentioned.” 


At this point we must take note of the thorniest problem in 
the history of the as yet unborn church. Concerning it the 
will, it will be seen, definitely commands four things: the 


church is to be built of stone; it is to be situated on Mrs. 
Anderson’s lot at Woodward Avenue and Woodbridge Street; 
it is to be called the “Mariners’ Church of Detroit”; and it is 
to be endowed. The will contains no single word of any de- 
nominational affiliation for it, and only by inference can the 
desire of the founder in this respect be discovered. 

The three executors named by Mrs. Anderson were John 
?almer, his brother, Mason Palmer, and Judge Henry Chip- 
man. All of them were prominent citizens and all had been 
friends of Mrs. Anderson. John Palmer, who had been her 
trusted financial adviser, was a Presbyterian, Judge Chipman, 
her trusted legal adviser, and Mason Palmer were active Episco- 
palians and vestrymen in St. Paul’s Church, to which Mrs. 
Anderson and Miss Taylor had belonged. Did the two latter 
(assuming the correctness of the statement that the sisters had 
discussed, before Miss Taylor’s death, the project of founding 
a Church) intend to establish an Episcopal Church or one free 
from denominational control? Mrs. Anderson was a highly 
intelligent woman and Judge Chipman, her adviser, was an 
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eminent jurist.- It would be no compliment to either of them 
to suppose that in drafting the will, disposing of a large sum 
of money, no consideration whatever was given to the advan- 
tages which would accrue to Mrs. Anderson’s own sect (and 
Judge Chipman’s) from making the Church Episcopalian. 
That this was not done seems fairly to imply that the testator 
wished to establish a different kind of church. 

What this was to be can only be inferred from the name she 
gave to it—the “Mariners’ Church of Detroit.” A century ago 
this name had a definite and well-known connotation. At several 
Atlantic seaports Seamen’s “Bethels” or mariners’ churches 
had been established to minister to the religious needs of sail- 
ors in port. The one in Boston, under the vigorous leadership 
of “Father” Taylor was particularly notable, and its reputa- 
tion was widespread throughout the country. Although Father 
Taylor was himself a Methodist, the money for his church 
building had been provided chiefly by Unitarians and the 
church itself was free from all denominational control or af- 
filiation. When Mrs. Anderson stated her desire to found a 
“Mariners’ Church” it seems logically to follow that she had in 
mind such an institution as those to which this name was 
given along the Atlantic seacoast. 

The New York State bonds matured in 1850 and in antici- 
pation of this development the executors took steps to pro- 
cure the incorporation and the appointment of trustees as they 
were directed to do by the will. Judge Chipman and Mason 
Palmer moved to establish an Episcopal Church, and to this 
end proposed a board of 9 trustees, all of whom belonged to 
that sect. John Palmer, however, testified under oath that he 
had talked with Mrs. Anderson on the subject shortly before 
her death and that she had definitely stated her intention to 
found a “free church,” “not under the charge of this diocese.” 
Both factions of the executors sought the legal advice of em- 
inent Detroit lawyers upon the proper construction of Mrs. 
Anderson’s will, and each received the opinion desired by it. 
Attorney A. D. Fraser argued that since Mrs. Anderson was 
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an Episcopalian, it must be presumed that she intended to 
establish an Episcopal Church. Attorney Theodore Romeyn 
argued with no less zeal that since Mariners’ Churches gener- 
ally were nondenominational it must be assumed that the 
testator intended to found a church of this character. 

Ignoring the protest of John Palmer, however, the Michigan 
Legislature proceeded, on March 29, 1848, to enact the bill for 
incorporating the Church which Judge Chipman and Mason 
Palmer favored and which John Palmer had vainly endeavored 
to amend. His purpose, he stated, was to have the nine trustees 
of the corporation for which the will made provision chosen so 
as to represent several different religious denominations; 
whereas his opponents intended to appoint only Episcopalians 
to the Board, with the avowed intention of creating an Epis- 
copal Church. 

Since John Palmer was defeated and his opponents were suc- 
cessful in their design, it is interesting to speculate on the 
probable fate of the enterprise if an independent church had 
been. established. The funds derived from Mrs. Anderson’s 
estate proved inadequate even to erect the church building, 
being supplemented by the ingenious measures of an extraor- 
dinarily able and devoted board of trustees. Nothing whatever 
remained for endowment, therefore, and as an independent 
organization the Church would have become dependent upon 
the precarious support of an indifferent general public. Before 
the lapse of many decades, too, business moved from the river- 
front ever farther inland and northward, mariners ceased to 
throng the streets of Detroit, and the income of the Church 
sank toward the vanishing point. In short, it seems highly 
probable that if it had been an independent organization the 
Mariners’ Church would long since have foundered on the rock 
of financial distress. Regardless of the possible intentions of 
the founder, it was extremely fortunate that both in the period 
of infancy and in its feeble middle age the Church enjoyed the 
great advantage of identification with an ancient and powerful 
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religious sect, capable of providing both spiritual seoomiinsd 
and needed financial support. 

Indispensable light upon the way in which the trustees 
carried to material realization Mrs. Anderson’s dream of 
founding a Church on her Woodward-Woodbridge Street lot is 
provided in the report of a Special Committee made to the 
trustees of the Church on February 28, 1852. The building had 
to be of stone and it had to be built on the Woodward Avenue 
frontage. Both directions were unfortunate, for the cost of a 
stone building was promptly discovered to exceed the fund 
available from Mrs. Anderson’s estate, with nothing left over 
for endowment; while the compulsion to build on the Wood- 
ward Avenue site, then in the heart of the business section, 
prevented the trustees from devoting this ground to business 
uses and building the Church at the rear of the ground facing 
Woodbridge Street. 

If ever a group of resourceful men labored, without hope of 
private gain, to discharge a seemingly impossible trust im- 
posed upon them, it was the original board of trustees of 
Mariners’ Church. Apart from the lot on Woodward designated 
for the Church site, they had approximately $13,600 in cash 
and the lot fronting 100 feet on Woodbridge and forty feet on 
Griswold Street immediately in the rear of the Church. Un- 
willing to leave the new Church without an assured income or 
to encumber it with a debt, they hit upon the plan of devoting 
the ground floor of the structure to business uses and the 
upper story to the Church, to be reached by a broad stairway 
leading upward from Woodbridge Street at the rear of the 
building. In addition to this, a store building costing $2500 
was erected on the Griswold Street lot. The cost of both build- 
ings was $17,590.94, practically $4,000 in excess of the amount 
realized from Mrs. Anderson’s bequest ; but the money borrowed 
was made a lien upon the Griswold Street property alone, leav- 
ing the Church itself entirely free from debt. The ground floor 
of the latter was occupied by a banking office and the U. S. Post 
Office. The income from the Griswold Street building was as- 
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signed to the liquidation of the debt, while the Woodward 
Avenue rentals were devoted to the current expenses of the 
Church, thus substituting for the endowment which Mrs. An- 
derson had designed to provide. 

Until the erection of the present Detroit U. S. Custom House 
in 1860 the Detroit Post Office had no permanent home, being 
moved about at the convenience of successive postmasters. 
First tenant of the Mariners’ Church was the Post Office, and 
in fact its quarters were furnished with the proceeds of money 
joaned for this specific purpose even in advance of the com- 
pletion of the Church quarters. ‘rom November 28, 1849, until 
January, 1860, the Post Office was located in the lower story 
of Mariners’ Church. 

Since its departure a variety of business enterprises have 
been tenants of the building, which seems comparatively early 
to have attained an atmosphere of antiquity. In December, 
1892, a local feature writer penned this word-picture of the 
“dim and dreary” edifice: “A quaint old Gothic building near 
the foot of Woodward Avenue. The basement is occupied by a 
wholesale grocer. The ceilings are low and are almost touched 
by great piles of merchandise. The floor is soaked with syrups 
and juices, and an air of mingled fragrance rises to the nos- 
trils. It is gloomy inside, and the glass of the counting room is 
dim with dust. There is nothing of the modern office or sales- 
room to be seen and if the Cheeryble brothers in top boots, wide 
hats and ruffled shirts should suddenly step from the doors 
they would scarcely occasion surprise. Outside, the pavement 
is piled with boxes and barrels. There is a roar of trucks and 
wagons over the wet cobblestones. Draymen call back and 
forth. Street cars rattle along their tracks and a crowd of 
pedestrians stream up into the city. 

“Around the corner, with a faded gold finger pointed at it, 
is another entrance and a staircase, each step of which is sup- 
ported by anchors. At the head of the stairs is a beautiful 
stained glass window, and on it is pictured a ship tossed by an 
angry sea. Passing through the door, the visitor finds himself 
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in the Mariners’ Church—a church over a grocery store and 
one of the oldest in the city. There is a soothing silence and a 
sense of peace about the old place, perhaps enhanced by the 
murmur of strife and traffic which floats up dreamily and un- 
distinguishable, scarcely penetrating the thick walls. The in- 
terior is very plain and there are seats for only about 500 
people. A marble tablet on the wall near the pulpit gives a 
glimpse into the church’s history . .. Beneath this memorial 
slab is suspended a tiny full-rigged ship. It was made in 
leisure moments by an old sea captain, long since passed away, 
who used to frequent the Church. He used to go down to the 
wharves when the sailing vessels came in and bring the sailors 
with him to this place of worship. ... Those good old days have 
passed away and the modern steamers, independent of wind 
or wave, have few mariners to enjoy the accommodations pro- 
vided for their spiritual welfare.’? 


To what extent the early Church ministered to the mariners 
for whom it had been founded is not easy to determine. When 
John Palmer consulted Father Taylor of Boston upon the ques- 
tion of making it an Episcopal Church, that worthy is reported 
to have observed: “If the Mariners’ Church of Detroit is to be 
made an Episcopal Church, it will number but few sailors 
among its attendants; people may attend it for convenience, 
but seafaring men will give it a wide berth.” Apparently 
Father Taylor knew his sailors, for as early as February, 1852, 
the report of the Special Committee makes clear that the back- 
bone of the Church is composed of local citizens, but for whose 
participation and support it could not be maintained. “The 
mariners” it continues, “are by profession a migratory people. 
In the season of navigation they are scattered over all the vast 
region of the lakes, and in the winter they are domiciled in 
the different towns along their borders. The number remaining 
at Detroit, at this season of the year, is too small and their 
stay is too transient to enable them to aid the trustees in the 
details alluded to, nor was it ever contemplated that they could 


1Detroit News, Dec. 25, 1892. 
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do so. We must always rely .. . upon the aid of pious persons 
who have a permanent residence but who are not mariners... 
a little reflection will convince all persons that it would be 
utterly impossible to keep up a perpetual and ever-ready or- 
ganization in any other mode.” 


So the Church became, in effect, a local Episcopal Church 
which both in name and act paid somewhat special attention 
to mariners. The act of incorporation had prescribed that the 
pews “shall remain forever free from any assessment or 
rental.” ; while the trustees in 1852 directed the Church war- 
dens to set apart for the exclusive use of mariners and their 
friends as many pews as might be necessary “for their ample 
accommodation.” Apparently no provision was made for the 
social welfare work which is so characteristic of present-day 
religious and charitable organizations, although the “discre- 
tionary fund” which is common to all Episcopal churches was 
available to the rector. 


Barely a quarter of a century after its opening the Church 
found itself bereft of the three sources of support it had orig- 
inally enjoyed. The area became an outcast’s land and rentals 
from the business quarters practically vanished; along with 
this change in the character of the neighborhood went the dis- 
appearance of the local constituency of the Church, without 
which the report of 1852 had declared it could not function; 
while the change from sail to steam-driven shipping on the 
lakes which the closing quarter of the nineteenth century wit- 
nessed entailed a like disappearance of mariners from the De- 
troit waterfront. A few brave souls held grimly on, and even 
one notable innovation, the holding of noon-day lenten services, 
begun in the middle seventies and believed to have been the 
earliest service of the kind in the United States, was made, but 
throughout its middle period (about 1880 to 1920) the Church 
stagnated. 

But “new occasions teach new duties,” and the future held 
in store for Old Mariners’ a more useful and vigorous life than 
ever its early years had witnessed. The astounding growth of 
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Detroit from about 1900 onward, direct consequence of the ad- 
vent of the Gasoline Age, rendered the need of organized 
agencies for the care of the homeless, sick, and destitute in- 
creasingly urgent and in 1915 Bishop Williams proposed to 
make of Mariners’ Church “a Home and Port for storm-tossed 
Humanity.” More prosaically expressed, it was to be made 
the center for social service of the Diocese of Detroit. For 
such a work its location is ideal, and the powerful Episcopal 
Church organization, socially minded to a degree undreamed 
of in earlier generations, has developed a large-scale program 
of spiritual service and bodily relief and rehabilitation whose 
value, in terms of human and community uplift cannot be 
definitely measured. 

Outward conditions change with every generation, but the 
fundamental needs of humanity remain constant from age to 
age. So the plan of two gracious women who lived and died 
more than a century ago to minister to the welfare of our Great 
Lakes sailors has become transmuted into the greater and 
broader project of making of Mariners’ Church “a Haven and 
Port” for all wayward and suffering human beings of what- 
ever calling or creed. The storm-tossed mariner is welcome 
as of yore, and the memory of the original concern of the 
founders for men of this class is not allowed to perish; but 
ministry to them is not inconsistent with the broader service 
to mankind in general for which in more recent years the 
Church has become notable. The story of this service may 
properly be left to another and abler pen to depict. 





MicuicAN ABOLISHES CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


By Ausert Post 
Washington, D. C. 


N 1764 the Italian Cesare Beccaria published his Essay on 
| Crimes and Punishments and opened a new era in the 
history of criminal law. Among the ideas advanced by Bec- 
caria was the opinion that capital punishment was unneces- 
sary for the preservation of society and the protection of life. 
His views fell upon fertile soil, and by the end of the century 
became the common property of all advanced social thinkers. 

The influence of Beccaria and his followers in time crossed 
the Atlantic and found champions in Dr. Benjamin Rush and 
William Bradford of Pennsylvania. It was largely owing to 
their efforts that in 1794 Pennsylvania abolished the death 
penalty for all crimes except murder in the first degree. 
Through the persistence of Thomas Eddy, New York followed 
Pennsylvania in the establishment of a prison system and the 
limitation of capital crimes. Other states fell in line and when 
Michigan became a state in 1837 the penal reform movement 
had achieved maturity. 

Considering the amount of agitation and the progressive 
nature of the criminal codes of Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont, it was natural to expect these older 
states to lead in the abolition of capital punishment. There- 
fore, reformers were greatly surprised when Michigan, a fron- 
tier state hardly “civilized”, stole a march on the east and 
eliminated the death penalty from its statute books, the first 
state to do so. 

Even as a territory Michigan had a fairly liberal penal code. 
The Cass Code of 1816 listed murder and second offenses of 
manslaughter, sodomy, rape, arson, burglary, robbery, and 
forgery as punishable by death.! This statute was based on 
the laws of New Jersey. By an act of May 17, 1820, the pro- 
vision making certain second offenses capital crimes was 


‘Laws of the Territory of Michigan (Lansing, 1871-1884), I, 109, 132-188. 
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dropped and only murder now merited the gallows. In 1827 a 
new law for the “Punishment of Crimes” affirmed this position. 
According to this statute, murder consisted of “committing, 
or attempting to commit sodomy, rape, arson, robbery, or bur- 
glary, or any unlawful act against the peace of this Territory, 
of which the probable consequence may be bloodshed.’ 

During the Constitutional Convention of 1835 vigorous at- 
tempts were made to abolish the death penalty altogether. On 
May 14, Elijah F. Cook of Oakland submitted a resolution in 
favor of the appointment of a committee of seven members to 
consider the propriety of framing the Constitution so that 
capital punishment would be abandoned.* This resolution was 
adopted and a committee with Cook as chairman was ap- 
pointed. Early in June the committee reported an article to 
the declaration of rights of the Constitution, declaring “that 
the legislature of this state shall pass laws prohibiting capital 
punishment”.* But this was a step which the Convention was 
not prepared to take. After a heated argument, by a vote of 
38 to 33 the Convention rejected the proposed article. To the 
Free Press the time seemed inopportune for Michigan to make 
such an experiment since it lacked adequate provisions for the 
secure confinement of criminals. 

In view of the refusal of the Convention to abolish the gal- 
lows, the first statutes of the new state in 1838 recognized 
treason and murder in the first degree as capital crimes. First 
degree murder was described as being perpetrated by means of 
poison or lying in wait, or any other kind of wilful, deliberate 
and premeditated killing, or which shall be committed in the 
perpetration or attempt to perpetrate any arson, rape, robbery, 
or burglary.5 The jury was to ascertain the degree of murder 
or, if the person indicted was convicted by confession, the 
court was to determine the degree of the crime by the exam- 
ination of witnesses. A progressive feature of this first penal 


2Thid., II, 542, 556. 

3Harold M. Dorr, editor, The Michigan Constitutional Conventions of 1835-86 
(Ann Arbor, 1940), p. 85. 

‘Tbid., p. 510. 

5E. B. Harrington and E. J. Roberts, The Revised Statutes of the State of 
Michigan, 1888 (Detroit, 1838), p. 621. 
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code of the State of Michigan was the infliction of the death 
penalty within the privacy of the walls or the enclosed yard 
of the prison.® 

Even in the first legislature attempts were made to abolish 
capital punishment. In November, 1835, H. A. Noyes of Wayne 
County introduced in the House a motion to appoint a select 
committee to consider the elimination of gallows. Although 
the committee was appointed, it failed to report.’ In the Sen- 
ate the enemies of the death penalty were likewise unsuccess- 
ful. Early in 1888 the Senate Judiciary Committee reported 
against any change in the law, which, it maintained, punished 
with death only the most aggravated cases of murder.? The 
next few years saw further attacks launched against the cita- 
del of conservatism, but not until 1843 did there seem to be any 
prospect of victory. 

On January 24, 1848, the House Judiciary Committee re- 
ported a bill to abolish capital punishment, and by the end of 
the month the bill, substituting solitary imprisonment for life 
for the death penalty, passed by a vote of 35 to 15.1° The 
friends of reform were overjoyed, predicting a rapid enactment 
of the bill into law. But they were too sanguine. The day 
after the bill passed the House, the Detroit Daily Advertiser 
voiced its opposition : 


It is a hazardous thing to try experiments in cases of life and 
death, requiring an immense change in our criminal jurisprudence. 
We doubt whether public opinion has so settled down on this ques- 
tion as to justify legislative action at this time, much less that the 
great body of the people expect or desire it.11 


On February 3, the Senate Judiciary Committee came out 
against the reform bill. Debate followed and such heat was 
generated that several members had to be called to order. 


*Ibid., p. 679. 

*House Journal (1835-1836), p. 26. 

®Senate Journal (1835-1836), p. 97. 

*Tbid., (1838), p. 70. 

1°House Journal, (1843), pp. 158, 199, 210. 
“Detroit Daily Advertiser, February 1, 1843. 
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After much wrangling, the bill was defeated, 11 to 7, by striking 
out all after the enacting clause.’” 

One of the important arguments against the abolition of the 
gallows was expressed by a member of the Senate. To substitute 
solitary confinement for life for the death penalty, he main- 
tained, was death inflicted with tenfold barbarity. It was 
declared that any man, confined in a solitary dungeon with 
nothing to amuse or exercise either body or mind, would hardly 
live out one-half his natural life; and his existence would be 
tortured in a manner inconsistent with enlightened humanity.'* 

The reformers, undaunted by the setback suffered in 18438, 
continued to agitate against capital punishment. In the very 
next session of the House, after the Judiciary Committee re- 
ported against any change, a select committee headed by 
William A. Pratt of Oakland was appointed. The select com- 
mittee then brought in a bill to abolish the death penalty. The 
majority of the committee denied being led by any sickly sen- 


timent and voiced the conviction that public opinion was op- 
posed to capital punishment. A broadside was next launched 
against the clergy and their adherents, who generally favored 
the retention of the gallows: 


Indeed, your committee incline to the opinion that, but for the 
iniquitous connection of church and state, and the consequent as- 
sumption of spiritual powers by the secular executive, laws would 
have been less sanguinary in Christendom. ... 

In this era of benevolence, it is somewhat remarkable that the 
advocates of capital punishment should be found, almost exclusively, 
among the avowed professors and official ministers of that religion, 
the advent of which was hailed by celestial choirs, as the beginning 
of peace on earth and good will to men. 

Your committee do not consider the abolition of capital punish- 
ment as a theological question. They see no necessity nor pro- 
priety making it a matter of scripture controversy; . . .14 


Hiram Stone, the single dissenter, opposed abolition on the 
ground that the death penalty was necessary for the protection 
2Senate Journal, (1843), pp. 158-159, 162, 164, 188, 211-213, 216. 


BDetroit Daily Advertiser, February 4, 1843. 
4House Document, No. 22, (1844), pp. 2-4. 
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of society.!> On March 7, 1844, the House accepted the minority 
report and killed the bill by a vote of 34 to 10.16 During the 
next session in the House another effort to push the measure 
through failed. 

The persistence of the reformers finally was rewarded in 
1846. The tactics they used were conceived with the knowledge 
that ordinary legislative methods could hardly succeed. In 
1846 the state was to revise its laws and, if the commissioner 
were friendly to the elimination of the gallows, perhaps a 
statute might be inserted in the general revision abolishing the 
death penalty. The man selected as commissioner, however, 
Sanford M. Green—later a Supreme Court Judge of Mich- 
igan—reported the revision without changing the section re- 
lating to capital punishment.’* The revision was then assailed. 
On April 25, 1846, the Senate struck out the death penalty 
for first degree murder and substituted solitary confinement in 
the state prison for life. On the 27th the amendment passed 
by a vote of 9 to 3. But in the House things were not going so 
smoothly. On April 22, an attempt to eliminate the death 
penalty was defeated, 25 to 17, and, when the Senate remained 
firm in its determination to abolish capital punishment, the 
House by a majority of one vote still refused to accept the 
change. The Senate would not recede and appoint a commit- 
tee to confer with the House. By May 2, however, the House 
weakened and by a vote of 21 to 14 accepted the principle which 
abolished the death penalty for murder in the first degree. 
But unwilling to make a total concession, the House amended 
the section so that the penalty would be solitary confinement 
at hard labor for life. Two days later the Senate acceded to the 
House amendment and on March 1, 1847, the new law went into 
effect.1§ 


15House Document, No. 23, (1844). 

’House Journal, (1844), p. 461. 

UThe Prisoners’ Friend (Boston), VIII (1856), 299-300, has a completely 
garbled version. More accurate is Henry M. Utley and Byron M. Cutcheon, 
Michigan as a Province, Territory and State (n.p.. 1906), III, 290. 

“House Journal, (1846), pp. 515-516, 548, 575-577, 599; Senate Journal Upon 
the Revision, (1846), pp. 82, 86, 91; Detroit Daily Adv ertiser, May 4, 1846. 
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Why did Michigan abolish capital punishment? Undoubt- 
edly several factors influenced this decision. For some time the 
death penalty had been all but a dead letter in the state. The 
last execution had been in September, 1830, when Stephen G. 
Simmons was hanged for the murder of his wife.’® The action 
of 1846, therefore, merely recognized a condition which had 
prevailed throughout the period of statehood. Another reason 
may have been the belief that death was too harsh a punishment 
for murder in the first degree so long as murder in the second 
degree was punished only by imprisonment. Then, it probably 
would be easier to obtain convictions in murder trials and 
punishment would be more certain if the death penalty were 
not flaunted before sensitive jurors. Finally, the wave of hu- 
manitarian sentiment of the 1840’s was strong in Michigan 
and may have been a decisive element. But notwithstanding all 
these favorable factors, it seems that in 1846 a majority of the 
people did not desire to abolish the death penalty. The measure 
was put through by a determined group of reformers only 
after the most intense opposition. Although Michigan is re- 
garded as the first state in the Union to abolish capital pun- 
ishment, the fact is that the gallows was still retained for 
treason against the state; no executions, however, have resulted 
from this clause. 

Capital punishment was never an important issue again 
during the period before the Civil War, yet conservatives tried 
every so often to obtain a law providing for the death penalty 
for first degree murder. In January, 1848, the House and 
Senate both _ to return to the old statutes.*° During the 
next session of the legislature a greater effort was made to 
restore the gallows. At the suggestion of a county judge, the 
grand jury of Wayne County presented a memorial to the legis- 
lature in favor of the death penalty for murder in the first 
degree. In the House the memorial met with a cool reception, 
while in the Senate in January, 1849, although the Judiciary 


*Lewis H. Burbey, “History of Execution in What Is Now the State of Michi- 
gan,” Michigan History Magazine, Autumn 1938, pp. 450-451. 
House Journal, (1848), pp. 40, 120-121 ; Senate Journal, (1848), p. 42. 
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Committee reported favorably to the petitioners, the measure 
never came to a vote.” In 1851 and 1859 the issue entered the 
legislative halls again and hardly disturbed the routine of 
business. 

The revision of 1846 made solitary confinement at hard labor 
for life the punishment for first degree murder. But the state 
prison lacked adequate cells. In 1849 it was necessary to give 
the board of inspectors of the prison authority to release con- 
victs from solitary confinement and to work them with other 
convicts until new cells were constructed. Progress was slow, 
and Governor Robert McClelland in his annual message of 1853 
pointed out that murderers were mixed with other prisoners 
because of the lack of accommodations.”* The solitary cells 
were completed in 1857, but four years later the board of in- 
spectors was given discretionary power to release murderers 
from solitary confinement. In December, 1869, there were 
twenty-nine prisoners condemned to solitary confinement for 


life. Only five of these were actually in solitary cells, three 
being insane.”* Evidently, the system of solitary confinement 
was considered too cruel except as a temporary disciplinary 
measure. 


Owing to the revision of 1846, for over one hundred years the 
soil of Michigan was free from the stain of the death penalty. 
On July 8, 1938, this record was broken, for on that day the 
United States Government hanged Anthony Chebatoris for 
slaying a bystander during a bank robbery at Midland. 

™The Prisoner's Friend, I (1849), 402-405 ; eo Journal, (1849), pp. 11, 111. 

=Joint Legislative Documents, (1852), No. 1, p. 


vi, 9 40n of the Pioneer Society of the ieee “ MicH@an (Lansing, 1907). 





A British Mepat or MicnicAN INTEREST 
By Ciayton W. McCatt, D.C.M. 


Vancouver, British Columbia 


N the next page is illustrated a specimen of the only 
QO silver British military medal with a bar commemorating 
an engagement fought in the U.S.A. It is the Army General 
Service Medal of 1848.1 

The obverse bears a profile head of Queen Victoria (L) 
signed by William Wyon. The legend is VICTORIA / 
REGINA / 1848. 

The reverse depicts the Queen standing on a pedestal and 
placing a wreath upon the head of the kneeling Duke of Wel- 
lington. At the side of the pedestal is a small recumbent lion. 
Around the rim is the inscription TO THE BRITISH ARMY 
and (in exergue) 1793-1814. 

The die-sunk wording on the under edge (which measures 
four millimeters in thickness) is J. YAGER, CANDN. MI- 
LITIA. 

The bar reads FORT DETROIT. Owing to the large num- 
ber of bars authorized for the medal, it is only one-eighth of 
an inch in height. 

The ribbon is deep crimson with blue edges. Its width is an 
inch and a quarter. In coloring it is similar to that of the 
Army Gold Medal of 1810, the Army Gold Cross of 1813, the 
Waterloo Medal of 1816, the Burmese Medal of 1826 and the 
Distinguished Service Order; but it differs from them all in 
width. 

The A.G.S. Medal was belatedly authorized by Queen Vic- 
toria in 1847. To afford an understanding of the reason for its 
issue, a review of the involved circumstances leading up to the 
striking is necessary. The Army Gold Medal and Gold Cross 
were primarily intended as Peninsular War (1808-14) awards. 
But bars were included for the campaigns in North America 
and Java. The issue having been limited to staff officers 


; ‘A bar of the British Naval General Service Medal of 1848 bears the date Aug. 
17, 1814 for a successful raid on navigation on the Potomac River. 
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and those not below the rank of lieut.-colonel, the junior of- 
ficers and the non-commissioned officers and men felt slighted. 
Naturally a vehement protest was made, especially from the 
Peninsular war veterans. Unfortunately the Duke of Welling- 
ton stubbornly opposed the striking of medals for the rank 
and file. The controversy, after raging for decades, was finally 
brought by the Duke of Richmond to the attention of the 
Queen. Following lengthy correspondence between Her 
Majesty and Wellington, the former asserted that an award 
would be made. 


British Army Medal (1848) 


The bars of the A.G.S. Medal were based on those given with 
the Gold Medal and Gold Cross.? For this reason the date of 
the first action should have been in 1808, But the authorities 
decided to add a bar for the operations in Egypt in 1801. Why 
the year 1793 appears in the exergue is still an unsolved 


2For the War of 1812-14 in North America only two bars besides Ft. Detroit 
were allowed—Chateauguay and Chrystler’s Farm. 
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mystery amongst numismatists. As the gold awards were dis- 
continued in 1815 owing to an enlargement of the Order of the 
Bath, and as the Prince Regent’s Waterloo Medal and subse- 
quent awards took care of all officers and men alike, no actions 
commemorated were of later date than 1814. 

To quote from the Encyclopedia Britannica, “At Fort Detroit 
1330 men were engaged, and those who proved for the clasp 
(of the A.G.S. Medal) included 210 Canadians, 52 of the 41st 
Foot and 5 of the Royal Artillery.” These 267 Ft. Detroit 
awards do not include issues to Indian warriors. As Tecum- 
seh’s 600 Indians were nearly all from various westerly tribes, 
it is doubtful if more than a dozen survivors could be located 
and notified in 1848. Owing to the rarity of the Fort Detroit 
bar, a silver medal bearing it brings at least eight pounds in 
England. 

The medal illustrated, except for the ribbon (appropriately 
enough from a Ft. Detroit bar medal) kindly loaned by the 
Vancouver City Museum for the photo, is in my collection. It 
was purchased by me privately in the happy-hunting-ground 
for medals with Ft. Detroit bars—Norfolk County, Ontario. 
The seller knew nothing about the recipient. Although the 
Yager (now spelt Yeager) family is still in the county, there is 
no record available of Y. Yager. 

It is superfluous to review the capture of Ft. Detroit in 1812 
here. Most of the relevant details are well known to the vast 
majority of readers of the Michigan History Magazine. But I 
shall take this opportunity to mention a few facts (from the 
Canadian viewpoint) of which the general public has no 
knowledge. 

Norfolk County (named in 1792)—the Long Point Settle- 
ment of the United Empire Loyalists on the north shore of 
Lake Erie—was the spring-board for Major-General Isaac 
Brock’s attack on Detroit. In 1812 the Norfolk Militia was 
reorganized and divided into two regiments, Lieut.-Col. Joseph 
_Ryerson being put in command of the ist and Lieut.-Col. 
Robert Nichol of the 2nd. On the outbreak of the war Nichol 
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was promoted to quartermaster-general of militia, and the 
command of the 2nd Regt. fell to Major George C. Salmon. 
The regimental headquarters was at the town of Charlotteville 
near Turkey Point, which town was the capital of the London 
District of Upper Canada. Colonel Thomas Talbot, through 
being the senior officer residing in the London District, was 
given command of the flank companies and all embodied 
militia within the area. He was stationed at the Court House 
(where Richard William Dease, mentioned in my article “The 
Peace of Michilimackinac’* at the time was court clerk) as 
Ft. Norfolk nearby was occupied by British regulars. 

When Brock heard of the American landing at Sandwich (on 
July 11th, 1812) he immediately sent orders to Talbot at Char- 
lotteville to dispatch 200 men from the London District, under 
Salmon, to join a small regular force under Major Chambers 
on the Thames River. Owing partially to the personal unpopu- 
larity of Talbot, but principally to uncertainty of the support 
of the Six Nations Indians on the nearby Grand River Reserve 
(who had received an invitation from General Hull to join 
the Americans), the Norfolk Militia hesitated. Talbot, on July 
27th, from Oxford County, after a fruitless two-day appeal in 
Norfolk, reported to Brock that his recruiting campaign was 
unsuccessful. Shortly afterwards Chambers, probably under 
orders by Brock, marched to Port Dover in Norfolk County 
with 150 regulars and volunteers. On Aug. 5th the provincial 
legislature at York (Toronto), presided over by Brock as acting 
lieut.-governor, was prorogued. Brock started at once for the 
Grand River Reserve. The following day he was given as- 
surance by the Iroquois chiefs and warriors that they would, 
as always in the past, adhere to the British cause. 

On Aug. 7th Brock made a dynamic appeal for volunteers 
at an assembly of the Norfolk Militia near William Culver’s 
tavern in the Township of Woodhouse. The enthusiasm brought 


_*Summer issue Michigan History Magazine, 1944. The Court House was offi- 

cially both regimental and district headquarters. The Court House and Ft. 
Norfolk are not now in existence, the town of Charlotteville having been 
abandoned when the village of Vittoria (named after one of Wellington’s vic- 
tories and situated in the township of Charlotteville) was made the capital of the 
London District shortly after the close of the war. 
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about by his presence, coupled with the good news in regard 
to the Six Nations, resulted in 173 volunteers being obtained. 
That night Brock took up his headquarters at Port Dover (in 
the same township). 

To quote from “The County of Norfolk in the War of 1812,” 
by Brig..General Cruickshank, “Chambers had already been 
joined (at Port Dover) by the volunteers from Lincoln and 
York. Altogether more than 500 men were assembled, nearly 
three-fifths of whom were volunteers from the militia of the 
Counties of Norfolk and Oxford. Lieut.-Col. Nichol had sent 
one of his assistants to collect boats and supplies. Brock 
possessed the art of winning the confidence and affection of the 
average man, and when he addressed the militia next morning 
(Aug. 8th), they declared they were willing to follow him 
anywhere. Only 400 men could be transported in the boats 
that could be procured. Seven officers and 75 other ranks were 
selected from the Norfolk and Oxford volunteers to proceed by 
water with the companies from Lincoln and York and the 
soldiers of the 41st, while 100 more were ordered to join Lieut.- 
Col. Bostwick at Oxford and march to Amherstburg by land. 
Major Salmon was put in command of the detachment that 
embarked from Port Dover on Aug. 8th in the little schooner 
Chippewa.” Nichol and Saimon, by the way, are claimed by 
Cruickshank to have each received the Army Gold Medal. As 
Salmon’s rank did not warrant the award, it is doubtful if he 
was a recipient. 

In 1930 the Dominion Monuments Board erected a cairn at 
Port Dover. The inscription on the bronze plaque reads, 
“War of 1812. Major-General Isaac Brock, with 40 men of His 
Majesty’s Forty-first Regiment and 260 of the York, Lincoln, 
Oxford and Norfolk Militia, set out from Port Dover on Aug. 
8th, 1812 to relieve the invaded western frontier. His brilliant 
capture of Hull’s army at Detroit with a much smaller force 
saved this province to the Empire and made Brock the hero 
of Upper Canada.” 
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In my possession are two original documents associated 
with Brock. One is a commission appointing my gt.-gt.-grand- 
father, Duncan McCall, to be “Captain in the First Regiment 
of Norfolk Militia, during pleasure, and of which Jos. Ryerson 
is Lieut.-Col.” It is headed “Isaac Brock, Esquire,* President, 
administering the Government of Upper Canada, and Major 
General Commanding His Majesty’s Forces therein, &c &c. &c. 
To Duncan McCall, Esquire. . . Greeting. . .” It winds up, 
“Given under my Hand and Seal at Arms at York this four- 
teenth Day of February in the Year of Our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and twelve and in the fifty-second year of His 
Majesty’s reign. (Sgd.) Isaac Brock, Presidt.” 

The other is a military order from Lieut.-Col. Jos. Ryerson 
to Capt. Duncan McCall. It is dated at Charlotteville 29th 
July, 1812 and reads, “In consequence of orders to that effect 
received, you are hereby required to assemble your Company 
at Jacob Lemon’s in Woodhouse on Friday next at 10 o’clock 
forenoon, armed and equipped in the best manner possible. 
The 2nd Regiment also meets at said place.” According to the 
“Day by Day Calendar” (a table for determining any day of 
the week in past years) the order was written on a Wednes- 
day. “Friday next” would have fallen on July 31st, a full 
week prior to the gathering at William Culver’s. The exact 
circumstances leading up to the writing of the order are now 
conjectural of course, but there can be no doubt that they had 
a direct bearing on forthcoming operations in the Detroit 
region. 

Capt. Duncan McCall (afterwards a major and an M.P.P.) 
did not accompany the expedition to Detroit. He was ordered 
to remain behind with the balance of his company at Char- 
lotteville. A brother, Daniel (captain of a company at the 
Battle of Ft. Erie in 1813 and subsequently a lieut.-colonel), 
was not at Detroit, nor was a third brother, Lieut. James 
McCall. 


*Brock was not knighted until Oct. 10th, 1812, three days before he was killed 
at Queenston Heights. 
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But two of Duncan’s brothers—John and Hugh—did go. 
Owen’s Pioneer Sketches of Long Point Settlement (published 
by Wm. Briggs at Toronto in 1898) mentions the two (without 
giving their rank) as being among the 173 volunteers of Aug. 
7th, 1812. As John died in 1839 in his 74th year, he did not 
receive the A.G.S. Medal. Hugh, a soldier at heart, joined the 
American forces in the Mexican War of 1846-48. During the 
gold rush and afterwards he had an adventurous career in 
California, and did not return to Norfolk until about 1870. By 
that time it was probably too late to apply for the medal. My 
father is one of the few persons living who have talked about 
the War of 1812 with a survivor. He can still relate in the 
most vivid detail the story of Lundy’s Lane (1814) just as he 
heard it from his grandfather (Major Daniel McCall, Dun- 
can’s son), a very youthful private when he fought by Dun- 
can’s side in the battle. Though my father can remember see- 
ing Hugh about the year 1872, he had no opportunity of 
conversing with him. 

In regard to John, Owen wrote that one of the boats trans- 
porting the force from Port Dover in 1812 was owned by him 
and that it was armed with a cannon. As owner, John must 
have been navigator. In my copy of The Naval Temple (Boston, 
1816) the schooner Chippeway, one gun, is listed amongst the 
six British vessels defeated by Captain Perry at the Battle of 
Lake Erie, Sept. 10th, 1813. “The little schooner Chippewa” 
of Cruickshank’s booklet in all probability carried Brock him- 
self, but I have been unable to find proof. Nor have I been 
any more successful in linking up the “Chippewa” or the 
“Chippeway” with John McCall. The Burton Historical Col- 
lection at the Detroit Public Library is just as anxious as 
myself to solve the problems. In addition the Collection is 
desirous of learning whether John McCall, the Detroit printer 
during the British occupation in 1812, is the one and same who 
sailed from Port Dover. So here is a chance for a reader to 
throw light onto the whole subject. 
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Incidentally, it is of interest to note that Donald McCall,° 
father of the five soldier brothers, was attached to the first 
British force that ever took the Lake Erie north shore route to 
Detroit. He was with Sir William Johnson’s expedition (of 
Royal Americans and New Yorkers) to Detroit in 1761, which 
sailed (in bateaux) from what is now Port Ryerse in Norfolk 
County on Aug. 24th, 1761—fifty-one years before Brock’s voy- 
age. Detroit of course had been taken over from the French in 
1760 by Col. Robert Rogers, and Sir William’s aim was merely 
to make a treaty with the Indians. 

As the status of Fort Detroit in the late eighteenth century 
is confusing to Americans and Canadians alike, I will point 
out here that the post was lost by the British in the Revolu- 
tionary War. But it was not handed over to the Americans 
until 1796 (in accordance with Jay’s Treaty of 1794). 

Should anyone wish to obtain a specimen of the A.G.S. 
Medal with the Fort Detroit bar, I would suggest that adver- 
tisements be inserted in the local papers of Oxford and Nor- 
folk Counties of Ontario. Failing results, a request to report 
a find could be left with one of the large coin and medal dealers 
of London, England. 


5Donald McCall (or MacColl as the surname was properly spelt before it became 
earelessly changed in 1795 in Upper Canada) served as a private with Fraser’s 
78th Highlanders at Louisburg (i758) and at Quebec (1759) ; also was present 
at the capitulation of Montreal in 1760. After the trip up Lake Erie with Sir 
William Johnson’s force he transferred to Montgomerie’s 77th Highlanders, with 
which unit he fought until 1764 in the war against Pontiac. As a reward for 
his military service, on his discharge he was granted 350 acres of land in 
Albany County, N. Y. Exchanging it for a farm at Baskingridge, N. J., he shortly 
afterwards married Elsie Simpson (a gt.-aunt of President Ulysses Simpson 
Grant). At the outbreak of the Revolutionary War he took up arms under 
General Sir Henry Clinton on Long Island. As a result his property was con- 
fiscated and he eventually flied with his family and other Loyalists to the 
Maritime Provinces. The only son not born in New Jersey was Hugh. Donald, 
owing to his previous knowledge of the country, was the leader of the large 
party of Loyalists that headed for the Long Point Settlement (Norfolk County) 
on Governor Simcoe’s invitation, arriving June 5th, 1796. Here Donald and his 
three grown-up sons—John, Duncan and Daniel—drew crown grants of 600 acres 
each. Donald chose the very spot on Young’s Creek where he had caught trout 
for breakfast in 1761. Donald’s grandson, Maj. Daniel McCall, had the distinc- 
tion of being the first male white child born in the Long Point Settlement (1796) 
and the first Norfolk-born soldier to enlist in the War of 1812-14. Capt. Gordon 
B. McCall (a gt.-grandson of the major), now with the Canadian army over- 
seas, is of the sixth lineal generation of Norfolk McCalls without a break to 
undergo military service in Canada. Capt. McCall’s sister is the wife of Capt. 
E. A. Bicknell of Detroit, who is now training with the U. S. army in Kentucky. 
Capt. Bicknell is an American, and the couple’s home is in Detroit; so here is 
as — an example as could possibly be found of present-day American-Canadian 
amity. 




















EMERSON CoMES TO DETROIT 
By C. J. WASUNG 


Detroit 


N a wintry day in January, 1854, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
QO at the age of fifty, made his first appearance as a lec- 
turer in Detroit... On the twenty-ninth he registered at the 
National Hotel for a three day visit. The next evening, Mon- 
day, at seven-thirty, Emerson presented (to Detroiters) the 
first of two lectures entitled respectively, Culture and France. 
“A crowded, intelligent audience” was present at the hall of 
the Young Men’s Society, under whose sponsorship the lectures 
were given, to hear “the man so widely known to the American 
public as a prominent leader in that school of literary philos- 
ophers called transcendentalists, one whose name at least had 
become somewhat of a star ‘in the east’ to a class of shepherd- 
seekers for a new revelation of truth.”? 


The “intelligent” audience, “judging by its silence and ab- 
sorption”,? was interested in the culture that Emerson was 
dispensing. At least one person, however, was dissatisfied, 
saying, “In the first place, when introduced to the waiting 
assembly by the gentlemanly President of the Society, instead 
of rising to receive the welcome they were so eager to extend, 
he [Emerson] retained his seat and busied himself with pull- 
ing off his overcoat till the house was quiet, and then rising 
with an indifferent air, prefaced his talk most ungallantly with 
‘gentlemen and ladies’, a breach of western good manners, of 
which he was more than once guilty”.* 


1Professor R. L. Rusk (in his Letters of R. W. Emerson, New York; Columbia 
Press : 1939), notes that Emerson passed through Detroit sometime in June, 1850, 
but I can find no evidence in the newspapers. I wish at this time to acknowl- 
edge my indebtedness to Professor C. E. Jorgenson, Wayne University, for sug- 
gesting as a subject Emerson’s visits to Detroit. 
*Detroit Daily Advertiser, January 31, 1854. 
3Tbid., February 1, 1854. 
‘Ibid., January 31, 1854. 
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Continuing his berating of Emerson, the Daily Advertiser 
reviewer wrote that Emerson stated “a great many good and 
true things. .. but they were mostly the sayings of old alma- 
nacs and spelling books”, and that he “could scarcely believe 
that a man in his senses would have dealt out such a mass of 
stale maxims and unmeaning words and call it a lecture on 
‘culture’ ”’.® 

Another review, however, appearing the following day pre- 
sented a more favorable impression of the lecture. The review 
reported : 


By culture Mr. Emerson understands not alone the learning from 
books, from schools, and from college courses, but also that expe- 
rience and appreciation of all the various phases of human life and 
pursuits, which the learner gains by actual contact and mingling 
with them, that amenity and serenity of character and mind, and 
that true appreciation of the relative value of all things, which are 
sure to flow from true knowledge and experience. 

Mr. Emerson contends that culture in his sense is the corrective 
of what he ealls the evils of success. .. To become noted in any one 
pursuit, a man must ignore every other walk, and devote his whole 
life, heart and soul to it, thereby narrowing his sympathies and 
contracting not only his intellect but his affections. . . He claims, 
and truly, that efficiency is concentration, but says that culture, 
as he defines it, is a balancing and correcting power. .. Culture, in 
Mr. Emerson’s view, is directly opposed to egotism. Egotism re- 
volves in a circle of which its own talents and acquirements are 
the centre, while culture sympathizes with the joys, the sorrows, 
the employments and amusements of all around us. Culture sets 
everything in its true light, and assigns all things their true value. 
Egotism has a morbid craving for sympathy, and desire to attract 
and monopolize attention. . . Egotism is the scourge of talent, but 
it is neutralized and corrected by true Culture. 


The second evening, when Emerson talked on France, many 
people again paid their twenty-five cents admissions. As in 
the first instance, the reviewer for the Detroit Daily Adver- 
tiser was not completely satisfied with the lecture. He believed 


SI bid. 
*Ibid., February 1, 1854. 
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that “first impressions are more often confirmed than super- 
seded by subsequent acquaintance”, and this was especially 
true “in regard to our opinion of Mr. Emerson’s talents as a 
public lecturer’. The lecture, he felt, “amounted to a de- 
scription of Parisian life, for Emerson believed that Paris was 
France’. Emerson compared Parisian life “with the phleg- 
matic, ceremonious English society”, and found that the Pa- 
risians have a more correct taste in “all the polite accomplish- 
ments”. They also have an “adherence to natural rules in 
works of art and artistic designs”. During “his enumeration 
of their national qualities’ Emerson interspersed his talk 
“with many lively characteristic anecdotes’’.® 


Notwithstanding this unfavorable reviewer, Emerson left 
Detroit a happy man, for upon his arrival in Jackson, Mich- 
igan on the first of February, he wrote to his wife that he “had 
a pleasant three days’ visit in Detroit”.® 


During the winter of 1856, Emerson again made a western 
lecture tour. Although he was in Michigan, Emerson did not 
lecture in Detroit, but he did in Ann Arbor. On Saturday, 
January 19, before an audience formed mainly of university 
students, he presented a lecture on Beauty. Four days later 
in the Detroit Free Press there appeared a review which stated 
that “the best lecture of the course was delivered by Mr. 
Emerson”. “The lecturer’, the reviewer continues, “enumer- 
ated its [Beauty’s| essential qualities—he stated, as to its 
culture, none but negative rules could be laid down—that there 
were various kinds of beauty,—that true beauty is the pilot of 
the young soul—that a beautiful woman is a practical poet, 
soothing and training her savage mate—that when she sits 
for her portrait she confers a favor upon the world.”?¢ 


TI bid. 

®Tbid. 

*R. W. Emerson to Lidian Emerson in R. L. Rusk, op. cit., V, 426. 
Detroit Free Press,.January 23, 1863. 
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It was not until six years later that Emerson again visited 
Detroit.11 He arrived on Friday, February 17, 1860, and reg- 
istered at the same hotel, now the Russell House. Saturday 
arrived with a snow storm. When Emerson appeared at Mer- 
rill Hall to deliver his lecture on Morals and Manners at seven- 
thirty that evening, he found the hall “very nearly filled”. But 
“the cold and stormy character of the weather. . . prevented 
many from hearing him, that otherwise would have enjoyed 
his lecture. Nevertheless he had a good audience, and perhaps 
a more appreciative one, as the difficulties through which they 
came were greater.’’!” 

In discussing Morals and Manners Emerson was reported as 
saying that 


The soul that animates us all, needs something with which to 
express itself. A statue has no tongue and needs none. The char- 
acters of persons may often be rightly guessed by their manners, 
which are their ways of doing things, and rendering themselves 
communicable. The power of manners is great, has often made the 
fortune of young men, and is the secret of success of all the men 
of the world—in the counting-house, the drawing room, and in the 
Senate. Our manners betray our characters, and do what we will 
they still lay us open in the world. True nobility cannot conceal 
itself even in this Republican country. Persons of good breeding 
and agreeable manners, though without beauty, wealth or genius, 


4At this time Emerson also made visits to other sections of Michigan. In 
Kalamazoo he met the Rev. J. A. B. Stone and his wife. Later Emerson pre- 
sented Mrs. Stone with a letter of introduction to Mr. B. W. Proctor, a minor 
poet. Mrs. Stone never had an opportunity to use this letter. This letter, re- 
printed below, is published in The Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, 
XIV, 36, but is not collected in Professor R. L. Rusk’s Letters. 

Concord, July 25, 1860. 

My Dear Mr. Proctor-—I have owed you many acts of special kindness and 
courtesy, not only when in London, but once and again since. Those goodnesses 
of yours embolden me to send you a greeting, in these olden times of both of us, 
by a lady who desires to see your daughter. 

Mrs. Stone is the wife of Rev. J. A. B. Stone, president of the college at 
Kalamazoo, in the State of Michigan. This is an important institution in that 
State, and is indebted for its existence and growth (as I learned there, last 
winter), mainly to the character and energy of Dr. and Mrs. Stone. This lady 
is a most amiable and excellent person and in accompanying her husband on his 
travels in search of health, she writes me that she has a strong wish to see 
Miss Proctor, if she should find herself in her neighborhood. I am gure it will 
gratify yourself and your daughter to give Mrs. S. that pleasure. 

All my knowledge of Miss Proctor is since I saw you. I have the happiest 
— of yourself and Mrs. Proctor, but this genius belongs to the new 
times. 


Affectionately yours, 
12Detroit Daily Advertiser, February 20, 1860. 


R. W. Emerson. 
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are welcome everywhere, and exert a powerful, though mild and 
persuasive influence on those with whom they come in contact... 
Circumstances lend their aid to the formation of manners, though 
their foundation lies in the nature of the people. Take a thorn or 
bush, water and cultivate it a year, and it will yield nothing but 
thorns; but take the date-tree and leave it without culture, and it 
will produce dates still.13 


Before leaving Detroit, Emerson had arranged to present 
a free lecture at the Lafayette Street Unitarian Church the 
next evening. Sunday evening, “it having been announced that 
Mr. Emerson would deliver another lecture. .., the Unitarian 
Church [Rev. T. J. Mumford, Pastor] at an early hour was _ 
crowded with an intelligent and appreciative audience”.'* Here 
Emerson gave a discourse on religion which “was more re- 
markable for the freedom of thought displayed than for its 
orthodoxy”.!® As summarized in the Detroit Daily Advertiser 
he said: 


There was a growing feeling in the community [Detroit], that a 
want of religion prevails—that a sort of skepticism was taking 
possession of us [Detroiters]. He [Emerson] did not share the 
idea. He conceded that the old forms of religion were passing 
away, but not religion itself. Man is born believing, and bears 
belief as naturally as a tree bears apples. Religion cannot rise 
above the votary. The god of the cannibal is the cannibal, that 
of a merchant, a merchant. In different ages the views of good 
men have differed. In the twelfth céntury the monks and crusaders 
thought it not wrong to chide severely the Almighty for his slug- 
gishness in forwarding his cause. This in a later age would have 
been the grossest blasphemy. 

No sane mind can fear infidelity as a permanent state—that 
would be like saying in a cloudy weather, there is no sun. 

The energetic action of the times is favorable to individualism, 
which is advantageous, as ‘souls are not saved in bundles’. 


31 bid. 

47 bid., February 21, 1860. Emerson, however, was not eager to give this talk. 
He wrote his daughter Ellen that morning saying, “Today finds me quite at ease, 
laid up. in a most comforting hotel, with all my present tasks done, excepting the 
Zanesville episode. Mr. Rice, however, has, it seems, taken some half word of 
consent of mine for ground to advertise this morning that I will read a lecture 
tonight at the Unitarian Church.” R. L. Rusk, op. cit., V, 202. 
a Ibid. For a discussion of Emerson’s religious heterodoxy see Louise Hastings’ 
Emerson in Cincinnati’, New England Quarterly, XI, 443-469, (Sept., 1938). 
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Religion is the source of intellect; great ages have always been 
religious ages. So intimate is the alliance of the mind and heart 
that talent sinks with character. . . It is pleasant to die if there 
be a God, and a misery to live if there be none.16 


A year later the Civil War disrupted the nation. And when 
in 1863, during the second winter of the war, Emerson came 
to Detroit, his lecture was poorly attended. Again talking 
under the sponsorship of the Young Men’s Society, Emerson 
delivered a discourse on Clubs: or Conventions on Thursday, 
January 15. The lecture was attended by a “rather slim audi- 
ence. .., the result of a driving snow storm”.'’ But the meager 
attendance was not alone the result of the storm, for it was 
a war year and people sought livelier entertainment. That 
same night Dolly Dutton, a popular entertainer, presented her 
last Levée in Detroit to an audience of six hundred. As a re- 
sult, when Emerson received his $50.13 for the lecture, the 
Society was obliged to accept a $21.22 deficit.1§ 

This lecture received but a brief review. The Advertiser and 
Tribune reported that “the lecture [Clubs ....] was rambling 
and entertaining, filled with scraps of the conversations of 
great men, brilliant repartee, and keen retorts. The history of 
different celebrated clubs was also imparted and conversation 
set forth as a test of both thought and character.”!® 

February of 1866 saw Emerson again in Detroit.2° In an- 
nouncing the lecture Social Aims for Saturday, February 3, 
one journal stated that “the reputation of Mr. Emerson as a 
lecturer is such that the bare announcement of the time and 
place is all that is necessary to insure a crowded house.”?! 
Indeed, Emerson’s reputation had grown. In previous years 
admission charged by the Young Men’s Society had been twen- 
ty-five cents, but now it had risen to forty cents. Emerson 
presented the lecture, for which he received seventy-five dollars, 


16] bid. 

“Detroit Advertiser and Tribune, January 16, 1863. 

Detroit Young Men’s Society, Annual Report, Detroit, 1863, p. 19 

Detroit Advertiser and Tribune, January 16, 1863. 

»“Wmerson seems to have spent —_— the 4th in Detroit and left the morning 
of the 5th’’, R. L. Rusk, op. cit., 

Detroit Free Press, February 3 * 1888, 
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to “a very fair audience’.?” In this lecture Emerson, said the 
Advertiser and Tribune, “dwelt at length upon the necessity 
of cultivating certain requisite powers in order to attain su- 
periority in conversation; how we must avoid extravagant ex- 
pressions, curtail wit and sarcasm, and shun boisterous ways, 
if we wished to become attractive conversationalists. He also 
alluded to the necessity of the aspirant for social influence of 
paying proper attention to dress, appearance and manners”.”* 

After a lapse of five years, Emerson, now an aged man of 
sixty-eight, made his final public appearance in Detroit. As 
in previous years, he was invited there to lecture before the 
Young Men’s Society. 

The day before his scheduled lecture, Emerson was the guest 
of honor of J. J. Bagley, at whose home he gave an informal 
conversational lecture on the poetry of the age of chivalry and 
the poets of his day. An audience of one hundred guests, “rep- 
resenting the intelligence and culture of Detroit”, was pres- 
ent.24- The Detroit Post reported, “He discoursed upon the 
poetry of the age. of chivalry; the Spanish Cid, the Round 
Table legends, and minor poems of that era, accompanied by 
quaint and pathetic quotations from recondite sources. . .” 

“He thought”, the Post continued, “Bryant’s poem on the 
‘Water Fowl’ was by far his best. Whittier had been growing 
since he commenced writing and was thoroughly American, a 
son of the soil. He placed some of his [Whittier’s] minor 
poems above the longer ones; of the latter he was disposed to 
regard ‘The Tent on the Beach’ as the best. Walt Whitman 
had given great promise in his first efforts, but had not fulfilled 
it. Forsythe Wilson, a young poet, who died not long since, 
had written two poems which were among the finest in Ameri- 
can literature—‘The Old Sergeant’ and ‘In State’—but no 
others of merit.’’”° 

The next day,. Thursday, January 19, Emerson, instead of 
presenting the scheduled lecture, Least and Most, substituted 


2Detroit Young Men’s Society, Annual Report, Detroit, 1866, p. 13. 
BDetroit Advertiser and Tribune, February 5, 1866. 

*4Detroit Post, January 19, 1871. 

7 bid. 
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Books.*> He explained to the audience that since there was 
such great interest in libraries in Detroit, and since the pro- 
ceeds of the lecture were for the benefit of the Society’s library, 
he believed Books as a subject would be appropriate. The 
“soodly and intelligent audience” that was assembled was 
pleased with the lecture given. 

Following this lecture, there appeared long resumés in the 
Free Press, Post, and Advertiser and Tribune. Emerson, se- 
cure in his position as dean of American letters, merited such 
attention. The Free Press summarized the lecture as follows: 


Books may be abused as well as used; there is a limit to the bene- 
fits to be derived from books; there is always a tendency for one 
book to crowd out another, and little real good results from 
either ... Books cannot teach all that we want to know. The public 
reads very few books. Books in this country, even, are not read so 
much as the number of great libraries would lead us to believe. 
There are two things requisite to reading: The fixed attention of 
the reader and the book itself. The reader of Shakespeare must, 
for the time being be Shakespeare, or he will not be benefited by 
the reading of it... The act of good reading like good writing is 
rare ... It is the strength of a book that there be a point to it; 
a writer should ever have a fact under his feet. It is inexcusable 
in a writer who has truth to tell, to spend his time and strength in 
flourishes. He should make every statement a cube, standing upon 
its base like a die, perfect and striking in its form and solidity.27 


II 


“A Greek head on right Yankee shoulders, whose range Has 
Olympus for one pole, for t’other the Exchange ;’’28 


During his visits to Detroit, Emerson left with his critics 
two definite impressions: first, that he was not physically 
handsome, and second, that as a lecturer he possessed an “ugly 
delivery”. Many critics believed that his personal appearance 
was not attractive. Hence, it is not surprising to read in the 
Free Press that “Nature if she were to try a thousand and one 


22Emerson received one hundred dollars for this lecture, compared to the fifty 
and seventy-five of previous Detroit lectures. Detroit Young Men’s Society, 
Thirty-Eighth Annual Report, Detroit, 1871, p. 15. 

Detroit Free Press, January 20, 1871. See the Detroit Post and the Detroit 
Advertiser and Tribune for similar accounts. 
2The Works of James Russell Lowell (Standard Library Edition) IX, 39. 
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times could create no other than Emerson as his parallel, that 
nose!—who knows its dimensions except by actual measure- 
ment? That forehead !—everyone knows it to be just one inch 
and a half high! A little back, where the ‘reflective faculties’ 
should be, you will find more of a cavity than prominence”.”® 

In 1854 a reviewer sneered, “A speaker’s personal appearance 
has much to do with the impression he makes upon his hearers, 
and certainly Mr. Emerson’s is not greatly to his advantage: 
though no man ought to be blamed for his physical formation, 
we could have forgiven and forgotten the narrow receding fore- 
head if he had but shown us a spark of the genius and intellect 
he has been charged with harboring there.”*® Another critic of 
the same lecture agreed as to Emerson’s appearance, but dif- 
fered with the assertion that Emerson lacked “genius and intel- 
lect”. He reported, “Mr. Emerson’s personal appearance is not 
striking, his attitudes and gestures are decidedly awkward, 
one of them eminently so; he has a habit of holding his hands 
with the fingers slightly bent, a little above the table, as if he 
were playing the piano standing. His voice is rough and un- 
melodious, and his enunciation at times hesitating especially 
before he warms up with his subject. But notwithstanding all 
this you recognize a man of power before he has been many 
minutes speaking.”*! 

It is not strange to note that two years later Emerson still 
had “nothing to boast of” as a speaker. But, “as a reader he 
makes himself understood. He has a rich and pretty strong 
voice, a penetrating look, and we can readily see that he might 
have made a very effective speaker.’*? However, he was not a 
lecturer in the ordinary sense of the word. He was “ ‘rather a 
public monologist, talking rather to himself than to his audi- 
ence; and what a quiet calm, commanding conversation it is. 
He reads without excitement, without energy, even without 
emphasis, as if to try what can be effected by the pure unaided 
momentum of thought. There is no betrayal of emotion, except 


Detroit Free Press, January 23, 1856. 
Detroit Daily Advertiser, January 31, 1854. 
37bid., February 1, 1854. 

27bid., January 24, 1856. 
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now and then, when a slight tremble in the voice proclaims 
that he has arrived at some spot of thought to him particu- 
larly sacred and dear. His eloquence is thus of the highest 
kind which produces great effects at small expenditure of 
means,’ ”.33 

Nevertheless “there is a charm about the man—an earnest- 
ness in his look, a hearty geniality in his manner, a spirituality 
in the cast of countenance, and a magnetic power about the 
whole personnel which draws a thinking audience to him- 
self.’’34 

In 1860 the Daily Advertiser first reported that “Mr. Emer- 
son’s style as a lecturer was novel and pleasing”.** The fol- 
lowing day, after the lecture at the Unitarian Church, it de- 
clared, somewhat contrary to its first impression, that “Mr. 
Emerson is not a speaker easy to follow, so many and varied 
are the thoughts that flow from him”.*® This second belief was 
reiterated by Henry B. Brown, an attorney, who stated in his 
diary that he “attended ... [the] Unitarian Church at eve 
hearing a lecture incomprehensible by Emerson”.** 

The concensus of opinion seemed to be that “Emerson as a 
lecturer has just three characteristics ; tIfvee distinct impres- 
sions ... are made upon the audience. They are—the home- 
liest persona, the ugliest delivery, and the best composition of 
any man in the country”.*® 

That Emerson had the “best composition of any man in the 
country” was an idea upheld by most Detroit reviewers. One 
said: “... we... seldom find more reflection, deep and pro- 
found, more of the soul poetry and the higher forms of imagina- 
tion, than are combined in Emerson .. . The lecture [Beauty] 
was interspersed with those short, pithy, sententious sentences, 
which truly contain multum in parvo, instead of those which 
contain parvum in multo—so characteristic of Emerson; and 


37 bid. 

47 bid. 

%3[bid., February 20, 1860. 

367bid., February 21, 1860. 

7H. B. Brown, Ms. Diary, February 19, 1860. 
Detroit Free Press, January 23, 1856. 
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in his style glisten and sparkle like diamonds in a casket of 
rich treasures.’’® 
In the same vein, another stated : 


The general character of Mr. Emerson’s lecture [again Beauty] 
was essentially the same with that of his published Essays, the 
same rigid method, the same transparency of construction and 
power of expression, the same vigor, fullness and grace, the same 
choice selection of words and fitness of illustration. . . 

Much that is not understood at a glance is to be referred not to 
vagueness of expression, or ‘mysticism’ of thought, but to care and 
nicety in the use of words. And in all his writings he takes for 
granted that his reader is a man not only of good general cultiva- 
tion, but one who has thought. 

His Essays are not loaded with diffuse amplifications nor made 
tedious with paraphrases wherein language is tortured, and shorn 
of its strength, to make the thought immediately evident to the 
most indifferent thinker. He takes many things for granted, which 
in case of the most of men require reflection to appreciate. 

We doubt whether there is another contemporary of Mr. Emerson 

. . Who combines in greater degree than he, real Anglo-Saxon vigor 
and terseness, with general clearness, felicity of illustration, and 
high classical finish.4° 


Several years later a Detroit reviewer again concurred with 
the multum in parvo dictum. Discussing Emerson’s lecture on 
Manners and Morals the critic stated: “Unlike a large ma 
jority of public speakers of the present day, he says a great 
deal in a few words—every sentence conveys a thought. He 
uses none but the commonest words, yet his expression is re- 
markably neat and forceful. His manner is highly colloquial, 
though quiet and unassuming.’”*! 

Only once was there presented an opposing opinion. In 1854, 
during Emerson’s first visit to Detroit, the reviewer for the 
Daily Advertiser, Emerson’s severest local critic, said that 
although Emerson “may have genius and intellect, he has the 
reputation of possessing both, he lacks expression”.4? Of the 
lecture Culture, the same caustic critic wrote: “He [Emerson] 


°Tbid. 
“Detroit Daily Advertiser, January 24, 1856. 
“\Tbid., February 20, 1860. 

“Tbid., February 1, 1854. 
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said a great many good and true things, as he could not well 
help doing, considering the time employed, but they were 
mostly sayings of old almanacs and spelling books retouched 
with philosophic gloss, and elevated on transcendental stilts, 
for the admiration of the natives.”*? He further condemns 
Emerson for his imagery. “His figures, when he used any, 
were in decided bad taste, many of them disgusting, being 
drawn from surgical operations and medical treatment of epi- 
demics and diseases of various kinds.’’*4 

Controversy as to whether or not Emerson was an orig- 
inal thinker paralleled the discussions about his lectures. De- 
troit held two schools of thought, one claiming Emerson to be 
an original thinker, and the other, in minority, that he was a 
compiler of “sayings of old almanacs and spelling books, re- 
touched with philosophic gloss”. A critic who held the af- 
firmative view summarized Emerson’s philosophical system as 
follows: 

Without going at length into an analysis of his system, we may 
remark that he is a disciple of that idealistic school, known in 
Greece as platonic, and in Germany and this country as trans- 
cendental, who maintain in opposition to the followers of Locke, 
that the highest and most universal truths are revealed within us, 
to a faculty transcending the understanding, superior to what 
becomes known by connection with the external world through the 
senses. In the case of Emerson this system has gone on to panthe- 
ism, according to which God and nature are one. . . Mr. Emerson’s 


Essays, without perhaps an exception, are to be recorded as ex- 
ponents, more or less, of this manifold religious system.45 


It was commonly held that Emerson was an American image 
of Carlyle. Those of Detroit who believed Emerson to be an 
original thinker disagreed. Discussing this, one reviewer 
wrote: “He has been called the ‘American pocket edition of 
Carlyle’. Possibly the compliment may be true; though I should 
prefer to call him a full trouser ‘pocket edition’ of himself.’’*® 

“Ibid. 

“Ibid. 

*Ibid., January 24, 1856. For a succinct summary of Emerson’s eclectic view 


of life, see Harry H. Clark, Major American Poets, New York: 1936, pp. 823-825. 
“Free Press, January 23, 1856. 
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Upon this same point another Emerson partisan became more 
excited stating that this assertion “shows either lamentable 
ignorance or shameless presumption”.** And, he continued, 
Emerson, “like every original mind .. . has been injured by 
such comparisons. Because he bears certain general resem- 
blances to others, he must be their imitator. Because he is as 
tall as one or two reputed giants, he must be their progeny! 
Who, upon reading the two authors would exchange the chaste 
and polished flow of Emerson for the often dull diffuseness and 
unintelligible verbiage of Carlyle? Take those transparent 
essays on ‘Nature’, ‘History’, ‘Composition’, ‘Self-Reliance’— 
saying nothing of the religious notices set forth—and you will 
seek a good way before you will find their superiors.’’4s 

The minority presented its claims as early as 1854—Emer- 
son’s first lecture visit to Detroit—and as late as 1871, his last 
appearance. In 1854, after hearing the lectures on Culture and 
France, the Daily Advertiser critic proceeded to write: . 





As a writer, as a thinker, as a philosopher, he [Emerson] has ac- 
quired a notoriety which many would call fame; that he has well 
earned and deserved what has been so freely and so long accorded 
him, not only by his own class of thinkers, but by men of letters 
in general, we do not question; we only ask him to prove to the 
people of the west what he is said to have proved elsewhere, that 
he has the originality, the depth of thought for which report has 
given him credit. There was no evidence of it in either lecture to 
which we listened. . . 

Few men have visited the west preceded by a higher reputation 
than Mr. Emerson for profound learning, and deep research, for 
intense study, and originality of thought and expression. .. He 
appeared, and we found him lacking in style, in energy, in matter, 
and indeed, in every essential that should characterize the man that 
might assume to teach us to think.49 


Seventeen years later, in the same deprecating tone, a writer 
for the Free Press stated: “Mr. Emerson has been attempted to 
be styled the original thinker of the age, an idea that took 
form and shape from the original way the venerable lecturer 


“Daily Advertiser, January 24, 1856. 


Tbid. 
“Tbid., February 1, 1854. 
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has of stringing together, at his leisure, a thousand incon- 
gruous and disconnected facts and fancies from books or from 
daily contact with the world, upon many varied subjects, and 
then upon occasion sifting from the aggregate a certain quan- 
tity, as near to homogeniety as may be, and putting them up in 
the shape of an essay or a lecture as the occasion calls for.’’°° 


Pree Press, January 20, 1871. This addendum of newspaper records of Emer- 
son’s visits to Detroit, then unequivocally in the “West’’, may be useful as a 
sidelight on Emerson’s relation to the ‘frontier’ as described and interpreted by 
Ernest Marchand, ‘Emerson and the Frontier’, American Literature, III, 149-174, 
(May, 1931) ; Russell B. Nye, “Emerson in Michigan and the Northwest’, Michi- 
gan History Magazine, XXVI, 159-172, (Spring, 1942), and others. 
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THe MicuicAN LaBpor MOVEMENT 


By Dr. Sipney GLAZER 


(Assistant Professor, Wayne University) 
Detroit 


HE story of organized labor in Michigan is one of con- 
jee action. No national movement escaped the atten- 
tion of its leaders, and efforts were made to reproduce in the 
state the undertakings of other regions. Both success and 
failure resulted from the many endeavors of labor to better its 
position; but the experiences testify to the virility of the 
movement. Nevertheless, the official activities by organized 
labor never represented a numerical strength even approximat- 
ing the total number of wage earners. Likewise, despite a few 
radical inroads, the history of the labor movement in Mich- 
igan was essentially one of conservation. 

The first labor society appeared before the admission of the 
state into the Union; since the presence of an energetic com- 
munity like Detroit tended to create elements that could be 
labeled artisian “working class”. The Detroit Mechanics So- 
ciety, informally organized in 1818, was incorporated two years 
later. Ypsilanti also claimed a Working Man’s Society at an 
early date. The printers of Detroit issued their own journal, 
The Rat Gazette, in 1839. A formal trade union, established by 
the printers in 1848, served as the model for other groups. The 
Iron Molders organized on a similar basis in 1860, while the 
Machinists and Blacksmiths followed their example during’ the 
next year. The year 1864 marked the origin of three large 
groups: the Cigar Makers Union, the Carpenters Union, and 
the Operative Plasterers Union. 

Much credit for this expansion should be given to Richard 
Trevellick, who was very active in enrolling workers in the 
various trade union units and who reached large audiences in 
his plea -for the support of labor activities. Tyrevellick was 


_ Much of the material for this article has been gathered from sources available 
in the Labadie Collection: of the University of Michigan Library. Documentation 
has not been included but the author would be glad to furnish a specific source 
for any statement made.—S.G. 
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identified with the eight-hour-day and other important national 
liberal movements. He remained an excellent organizer 
throughout his career and was on friendly terms with im- 
portant political personalities. Primarily through his influence, 
the Detroit Trades Assembly, the first central trade union body 
in Michigan, was formed in 1864. This organization had a par- 
ticular appeal at the time; since real wages during the Civil 
War usually did not increase in proportion with prices. The 
assembly demanded both higher wages and a shorter working 
day. It achieved a membership of five thousand and was looked 
upon as a power in the city. It was no uncommon occurrence 
to find working men placed on the major political tickets 
without any active solicitation on their part. The assembly 
began to decline in 1872, and the Panie of 1873 brought about 
its official death. 

It was during this period of partial decadence in trade 
unionism that the Knights of Labor appeared. This society, 
founded at Philadelphia in 1869, emphasized the inclusion of 
all workers, trade union and otherwise, in one large order. 
Although the original plans suggested a secret fraternal order, 
by 1881, the organization had abandoned this characteristic 
and was stressing cooperatives and policies of economic re- 
form. The administrative character of the Knights of Labor 
gave considerable freedom of action to the primary or cell unit, 
the local assembly. Strikes were discouraged as weapons of 
action, but were not entirely prohibited. 

The Knights of Labor reached Michigan in 1879 when Charles 
Litchman, a shoemaker from the East, came to Detroit for the 
purpose of encouraging shoemakers to join the organization. 
The scheduled meeting was not held, but Litchman enlisted 
the interest of several individuals, including Joseph Labadie, 
a printer with literary abilities, who became one of the out- 
standing champions of the labor cause. Within a very short 
period of time Knights could be found in numerous localities. 
In 1886 they claimed over eight thousand members, including 
many farmers, 
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The increase in membership did not lead to results that had 
been anticipated. Jealousies between trade union followers 
and proponents of industrial units resulted in dissensions; 
rural-urban rivalries caused friction. The few cooperative ven- 
tures were not encouraging. Quarrels among rival personal- 
ities produced factionalism. The failure of the organization, 
despite its large membership in the state legislature, caused 
many to suggest the establishment of new organizations. 

More fundamental as a source of friction was the issue of 
political action. One group desired to serve as the nucleus for 
a liberal third party, and varying degrees of semi-official en- 
dorsement were given to the various third parties which flour- 
ished successively during the decade of the eighties. The Anti- 
Monopoly, Union Labor, United Labor and other parties with a 
Greenback basis claimed the support of many Knights. The 
more conservative members of the organization frowned upon 
this affiliation, and controversies often ensued. The factors 
mentioned resulted in a rapid decline in membership and after 
1889 any aggressive program was out of the question. 

The contributions of the Knights, however, were many. The 
educational program, especially the emphasis upon social and 
economic questions, filled a necessary want. The labor press 
received its foundations from the various journals of the order. 
The organization served as a training school for constructive 
labor efforts. Of importance also was the wide-spread distri- 
bution of local assemblies in towns too small to be reached 
effectively by trade unions. Much of the state labor legislation 
should also be credited to the efforts of the organization. The 
establishment of the Michigan Bureau of Labor and Industrial 
Statistics (forerunner of the State Labor Department) was 
especially significant. 

The activities of the Knights of Labor did not prevent other 
groups among workers from functioning. Although the ma- 
jority of trade union men were at one time or another affiliated 
with the Knights, the degree of sympathy for the organization 
was, in many respects, nominal. Many trade union people were 
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frankly suspicious of an organization with the purposes of 
the Knights. Accordingly, new central city trade councils 
came into existence. Very typical is the story of the Detroit 
Council of Trades and Labor Unions, which was formed in 
1880 and continued until 1906, when the name, following re- 
organization, was changed to the Detroit Federation of Labor. 
The Detroit Council was made up of representatives from each 
of the leading trade unions in Detroit. It took a very active 
interest in all problems affecting workers and, on certain oc- 
casions, endorsed candidates for political office. 

One of the significant contributions of the Detroit Council of 
Trades and Labor Unions was to bring into existence the 
Michigan Federation of Labor, which identified the state with 
the American Federation of Labor. The dissatisfaction with 
the Knights had lead to suggestions in 1888 for new types of 
state organizations. Samuel Gompers, President of the Ameri. 
can Federation of Labor, which emphasized the craft basis of 
organization, spoke before large and enthusiastic Detroit audi- 
ences in 1888 and won favor. The Detroit Council finally issued 
a call for a convention of trade delegates to form a federation 
which might effectively present labor demands at the 1889 
legislative session. 

The convention which met at Lansing in February, 1889, 
contained delegates from both central labor unions and trade 
unions. Detroit, Lansing, Grand Rapids, Saginaw, Muskegon, 
Flint, Battle Creek, Owosso, and Charlotte were represented. 
A leading spokesman emphasized the failure of “mixed” labor 
organizations such as the Knights of Labor; since varied inter- 
ests could not be harmonized under a central labor govern- 
ment. He also reminded the delegates that no union would lose 
its influence or identity through affiliation with the State Fed- 
eration. He further advocated a new vehicle in order to obtain 
progressive labor legislation. Organization plans were per- 
fected and Labadie became the first president of the Michigan 
Federation of Labor. : 
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The Michigan Federation of Labor worked in conjunction 
with the American Federation of Labor. The second annual 
convention endorsed the policy of formal affiliation with the 
national order. The body was very careful not to clash with 
the American Federation on technical matters, and occasion- 
ally relinquished rights to avoid a possible conflict. In general 
the Michigan Federation followed the policy encouraged by 
President Labadie who said .that the state group should con- 
fine its efforts to perfecting unions already existing and in 
aiding the American Federation to form new ones. National 
programs sponsored by the American Federation of Labor 
usually received the endorsement of the state Federation. Local 
issues however were not neglected by the Federation. Immedi- 
ate attention was given to labor ills in the various sections of 
the state, and official boycotts were declared against both large 
and small concerns. The Federation granted, membership 
privileges with care, and suspensions were not infrequent. 

The opportunity of obtaining redress through legislative 
channels was not neglected. In 1896 the Federation could look 
with pride upon certain of its achievements. Although the 
movement for an eight-hour day had not been entirely suc- 
cessful, ten hours were declared a legal day’s work in the 
state. The Federation secured the passage of an act providing 
for more adequate factory inspection. Further progress was 
made in the very complex question of the abolition of prison 
labor. Various laws relating to truancy, free text books, sup- 
pression of child labor, and similar problems had been passed 
with the assistance of the Federation. Many questions, later 
to receive much attention, were presented or encouraged by 
the Federation during the early years of its existence. Munic- 
ipal ownership, employment of prison labor on roads, and the 
submission of the question of woman suffrage to the people 
were among the issues discussed. The state’s representatives 
at the national capital were always kept well informed con- 
cerning the needs of labor. 

Although the Michigan Federation of Labor had only a 
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relatively small initial membership, the organization grew 
gradually and consistently. The care in selection, the insist- 
ence upon the carrying out of its general policies, and the 
program of discipline strengthened the organization. 

The year 1896 can be regarded as a turning point in the 
history of labor. Populism, through fusion with the Demo- 
crats, lost its identity. Political action, by labor, was advo- 
cated only by the socialist groups. Hence trade unionism re- 
mained, with some few exceptions, as the unchallenged spokes- 
man for labor. Its normal policy towards politics was one of 
non-partisanship although endorsements were made on occa- 
sion. 

The labor movement from 1896 until 1933 was, however, 
relatively weak in Michigan. While the number of workers in 
the state tended to increase considerably between the two 
dates, the total number enrolled in labor organizations was 
not proportionately large. The leading cities had their trade 
federations representing largely union craft workers. The 
majority of wage-earners were employees of the growing auto- 
mobile industry, and the American Federation of Labor made 
few attempts to secure their affiliation. The high wages paid 
in the industry also discouraged unionism. Meager efforts 
were made by the Detroit Trade Council in 1903-1904 to enroll 
auto workers, but little progress was made. Another unsuc- 
cessful attempt was repeated in 1910. In 1916 an Auto Work- 
ers’ Labor Union (A.F.L.) was formed, but apparently fewer 
than five thousand desired affiliation. Thus the bulk of Mich- 
igan laborers remained unorganized. The unskilled workers 
in the lumbering and mining areas likewise were not reached 
by the American Federation of Labor. 

Failure to include a majority of the unskilled workers 
should not suggest that the affiliated units of the American 
Federation of Labor were impotent. Numerous gains, often of 
a local character, were registered. Labor officially crusaded 
for many important measures that come under the heading of 
social legislation. One of the most outstanding achievements 
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was the Workman’s Compensation Act of 1912 which, with 
later modifications, removed a fundamental cause of insecur- 
ity that labor had experienced for many decades. 

The unskilled workers, however, were appealed to by the 
Industrial Workers of the World (I.W.W.). The goals of 
this body, which emphasized industrial unionism, were looked 
upon as too radical by the majority of laborers; and their 
semi-Marxian doctrines led to considerable opposition when 
their organizers appeared. Apparently a few auto workers 
did favor the I1.W.W., and the organization was held respon- 
sible for the strike in the Detroit Studebaker Plant in 1913. 
The I.W.W. also organized some lumber workers near Cad- 
illac, Michigan at about the same time, but the transient 
nature of the industry resulted in failure. I.W.W. activities 
were discredited during World War I and the organization 
has since displayed little strength. 

Many copper miners, beginning with 1909, affiliated with 
the Western Federation of Miners, and when their strength 
had reached a membership level of approximately nine thou- 
sand, a strike was called in 19138. Demands included requests 
for higher wages, the use of different types of equipment, and 
the recognition of the union. Considerable violence resulted 
from the strike which did not end until 1914. The incident 
was significant since it suggested trends among workers pre- 
viously unidentified with unionism. 

A new phase of labor history begins with the depression of 
the thirties. Despite the continued rapid increase in the num- 
ber of workers in Michigan, especially during the years of 
World War I and the twenties, unionization made little gain 
over the previous period. The automobile and its related in- 
dustries continued to pay wages that were comparatively high 
and opportunity for advancement was rapid. This general 
prosperity in the automotive centers enabled many workers, 
with their savings, to enter other fields of activity. 

A lack of previous experience with labor organizations also 
weakened a trend toward unionism. A larger number of em- 
ployees were from the rural regions; others came from the 
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lumbering and mining districts, especially in Michigan. An- 
other category consisted of immigrants who had not been so 
gainfully employed previously, and had not been affiliated 
with any of the active trade unions in this country. 

The panic affected the automobile industry in an unusual 
manner, since the total annual hours of the workers had to 
be reduced drastically. It was possible for most of the other 
industries to give at least partial employment but a large 
number of the automotive workers were entirely without em- 
ployment. Many had purchased homes and had made other 
investments during the boom twenties. Thus, the average 
worker not only found himself unemployed, but feared that 
his accumulated savings would be lost. Likewise, the loss of 
a standard of living, previously taken for granted, caused con- 
siderable uneasiness and a general feeling of insecurity. 

Federal legislation of 1933 encouraged unionization of all 
fields of employment. The American Federation of Labor ac- 
cordingly made an appeal to the automobile workers, as did 
the I.W.W. but the inroads of the latter were entirely negli- 
gible. Several independent unions made their appearance and 
a brief period of labor instability followed. 

A turning point came with the organization of the United 
Automobile Workers, which stressed the organization of all 
grades of automobile workers on an industrial basis. In No- 
vember, 1936, the U.A.W. called a sit-down strike in the Fisher 
Body Plant at Flint because of the dismissal of several men. 
The strike procedure introduced a new technique, since the 
workers took possession of the plant and refused to allow the 
officials of the company to enter; likewise, men who were 
anxious to labor were not allowed to resume operations. The 
discharged men were finally re-instated and the strike ended. 
Soon thereafter, workers in the Chevrolet Assembly Plant in 
Flint took possession of the factory and refused admittance 
to officials and workers. By Christmas, 1936, work in several 
plants of General Motors had ceased. The Company took the 
position that it could not afford to bargain with sit-down 
strikers until they were out of the plants and contended that 
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the process was illegal and a trespass upon property. Gov- 
ernor Frank Murphy did not utilize state troops to eject work- 
ers as many demanded; for he insisted that the operation could 
not be carried out without bloodshed. The governor called a 
conference at Lansing between representatives of the company 
and the Automobile Workers of America. An agreement was 
reached and plans were made for the evacuation of the plants. 
However, the plants were only partially vacated. The judi- 
ciary was appealed to and the circuit court decreed that the 
sit-down strike was illegal and the men were ordered to leave 
the factories, but the union refused compliance with the writ 
of the court. Another conference was held and General Mo- 
tors agreed to recognize the U.A.W. as a collective bargaining 
agency for its members. A sit-down strike soon followed at 
the Chrysler Plant. When the company obtained an injunc- 
tion commanding the strikers to surrender the plants to the 
owners, the workers refused to move. A temporary truce was 
voted and the union won another victory. 

These strikes undoubtedly were the turning point in the 
history of unionization; since the membership of the UAW- 
CIO (so called because of its later affiliation with the C.I.O.) 
increased rapidly and it became the sole agency for bargain- 
ing. In 1941 the Ford Motor Company agreed to accept the 
U.A.W.-C.I.0. as the bargaining agent of its many thousands 
of employees. The U.A.W.-C.I.0. has been a militant union 
and its leadership has been recruited largely from Michigan 
members. It has been one of the very important influences 
within the C.I.0. It has entered political contests in various 
leading cities on different occasions, including two campaigns 
for mayor in Detroit. 

Although the A. F. of L. failed to capture the automotive 
industry, it increased its activities in fields where it already 
had a nucleus of membership. The two groups combined now 
claim the loyalties of most of the workers in the state. Despite 
many evidences of harmonious action, the A.F.L. is regarded 
as the more conservative. 
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COVER PICTURE 


HE Cliff Copper Mine was discovered 100 years ago, in the 
T Summer of 1845 on Keweenaw Point, about three miles 
from the shore of Lake Superior where it receives the waters 
of Eagle River. There a range of elevated hills sweeps around 
in a crescent, forming the western boundary of the river valley. 
In places these hills attain an elevation of some 800 feet, and 
towards the valley they present bold picturesque escarpments, 
while on the side exposed to the lake the slope is gradual. The 
summit is capped by a hard crystalline green-stone, as at the 
Cliff Mine. During the Winter of 1845-6 some German miners, 
in clearing away the talus near the base of the cliff, discovered 
a small loose specimen of mass copper, which stimulated them 
in their researches, resulting in the discovery of the vein in 
the belt of granular trap near. From that point a level was 
carried into the hill seventy feet before anything valuable was 
developed, when the great “mass,” so called, was struck—a 
fortunate circumstance, not only to the Company concerned, 
but to the whole mining interest on Lake Superior. It demon- 
strated the true source from which the loose masses occasion- 
ally found on the lake shore had been derived. From that time 
over a considerable period hardly a month elapsed without 
developing new masses. Horace Greeley visited this mine in 
1847 and described it with enthusiasm. It turned out to be the 
most valuable mine in this area. By 1870 it had paid share- 
holders better than 2000 per cent on their paid-up investment. 
Cliff Mine was suspended for the years 1870-72 and production 
stopped entirely in 1887. The picture on the cover is from 
Foster and Whitney’s Report on the Geology and Topography 
of a Portion of the Lake Superior Land District in the State 
of Michigan, Part I, 1850, and the above data are mainly from 
the same volume, pp. 127-129. The picture in Foster and Whit- 
ney is somewhat dim, and in reproducing it a pen sketch was 
used, of which a film was loaned to the Magazine by Prof. 
James Fisher of the Michigan College of Mines. 
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STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY MEETS 


EARBORN was the center of Michigan history interest on 
D Friday and Saturday, September 22 and 23, when mem- 
bers and guests of the State Historical Society of Michigan 
met for the Society’s annual meeting. The dinner meeting Fri- 
day night, open to the public, was the keynote in the program, 
when 108 persons sat down to dinner. 

Members and delegates began registering Friday morning to 
attend the luncheon and business meeting. Meeting of the 
Trustees was called to order by President Madison Kuhn 
shortly after lunch, followed by the annual business meeting 
at which five new Trustees were elected for three year terms, 
namely, Messrs. Reuben Ryding of Detroit, Floyd L. Haight of 
Dearborn, Prof. Willis Dunbar of Kalamazoo, Prof. Fred D. 
Hamil of Detroit, and Prof. Lewis G. Vander Velde of Ann 
Arbor. Later at a meeting of the new Board of Trustees, State 
Representative John P. Schuch of Saginaw was elected presi- 
dent for the coming year, Robert H. Larson of Detroit vice- 
president, and George N. Fuller of Lansing, secretary- 
treasurer. 

At the annual business meeting the following resolution 
was adopted: 


WHEREAS the Commonwealth of Michigan was rescued from 
foreign military domination a century and a quarter ago, in large 
part through the energy of Governor Isaac Shelby and his citizen- 
army of Kentucky militia; 

AND WHEREAS the memory of their brilliant exhibition of 
patriotic devotion and bravery should continue to serve as an in- 
spiration to our citizens through all coming time; 

AND WHEREAS the members of. the Algonquin Club of Detroit 
are proposing to place a wreath on the grave of Governor Shelby 
on October 5, 1944, the 131st anniversary of the Battle of the 
Thames; 

RESOLVED that the State Historical Society of Michigan im- 
prove the occasion of the forthcoming anniversary of the battle to 
express to the Commonwealth of Kentucky and to the descendants 
of Governor Shelby their continued sense of gratitude for the serv- 
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ice to Michigan so brilliantly rendered by Governor Shelby and his 
Kentucky followers in the period of our own weakness aud distress. 

RESOLVED FURTHER that copies of these resolutions be trans- 
mitted to the Governor of Kentucky and to the Secretary of the 
Kentucky State Historical Society. 


Friday night the guest speaker at the annual banquet was 
Dr. Edward P. Alexander, director of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin and national president of the American 
Association for State and Local History, who talked on “Get- 
ting the Most Out of Our Local History.” Mayor Orville A. 
Hubbard was to give the address of welcome but was detained 
by urgent business; his place was taken by Dr. Maurice Ram- 
say, member of the Dearborn Historical Commission. Mr. 
Floyd Haight, Chairman of the Commission, introduced per- 
sons at the speaker’s table. President Madison Kuhn presided 
and introduced Dr. Alexander as a personal and professional 
friend. 

Near the close of the program President Kuhn called upon 
President-elect Schuch who made appropriate remarks and pre- 
sented the following resolution which was unanimously 
adopted: 


WHEREAS, the State of Michigan has a glorious history now 
approaching 300 years duration; 

AND WHEREAS, in this period we have replaced a barbaric wil- 
derness with a commonwealth of five and one-half million souls, 
possessing a high degree of intelligence, and prosperity perhaps un- 
surpassed elsewhere on the globe, 

AND WHEREAS, it is essential, if the record of our past achieve- 
ments is not to be permitted to perish, that organized effort be 
made to preserve the archival and other records of the steps by 
which we have progressed from barbarism to our present state of 
civilization, 

AND WHEREAS, the State Planning Commission has selected 
a site at Lansing for a post-war historical museum and archives 
building, adequate in size and location to contain such a structure, 

RESOLVED by the State Historical Society of Michigan in an- 
nual session at Dearborn that we urge upon the State Legislature 
the early appropriation of a sum of money adequate to the erection 
of a post-war State Historical Building which shall fittingly express 
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the dignity and wealth of our State and shall provide a safe and 
worthy home both for the official archives of the State and for the 
private records and mementoes of the achievements of our citizens 
both in war and in peace. 

AND RESOLVED FURTHER that the Secretary of the Society 
be instructed to transmit a copy of this Resolution to the Gov- 
ernor of Michigan and to the secretaries of the Senate and House of 
Representatives. 


Vocal selections for the dinner program were sung by Miss 
Marilyn Scott, with Miss Frances Van Sull at the piano, both 
students of Dearborn high school. 

Saturday forenoon members and delegates were taken on a 
tour of Mr. Henry Ford’s Greenfield Village, the Edison Mu- 
seum, and historic sites about the city. 

Hosts for the two-day convention were the members of the 
Dearborn Historical Commission, who formed the Convention 
Committee: Mr. Floyd Haight as general chairman; Mr. John 
T. Smith in charge of publicity; Mrs. Louis Ives and Mrs. 
Arthur Whelpley, reception committee; Miss Mary Vranesh, 
information; Mr. Robert H. Larson, in charge of the historic 
tour, and Dr. Maurice Ramsey, liaison committee. 

The Society voted provisionally to hold the annual conven- 
tion in 1945 at Grand Rapids, in 1946 at Saginaw, and in 1947 
at Holland, the latter date being the occasion of the centennial 
of the settlement of the Holland Dutch in Western Michigan. 


A NOTABLE MEMBER PASSES 


R. HUGO ERICHSEN of Detroit, known to readers of the 

Magazine for his reminiscences of Detroit medical life in 
the 1880’s and 1890’s, passed away October 10, 1944 in his 85th 
year. He was born in Detroit June 22, 1860. An intimate 
friend, Dr. Walter Johnston Cree, who is also a member of the 
State Historical Society, wrote for the Detroit Medical News 
an appreciative biographical sketch which we are permitted 
to use. Substantially it is as follows: 
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“Dr. Erichsen’s premedical education was received in De- 
troit and in Kiel, Germany. He received from the Detroit 
Medical College in 1882 his degree in Medicine and later on a 
similar degree from the Medical Department of the University 
of Vermont. He also attended the New York Polyclinic. From 
the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons of Kingston, 
Canada, he received the degree of L.R.C.P. and later he was 
awarded the degree of M.D.C.M. by the same College. He began 
his medical studies under the preceptorship of Dr. J. Henry 
Carstens and for some time was associated with him in prac- 
tice. He was an Honorary member of the Wayne County 
Medical Society and a valuable contributing member of the 
Michigan State Historical Society. He received an honorary 
degree from Wayne University some years ago. 

“From 1884 to 1886 Dr. Erichsen was professor of Neurology 
in the medical department of Chaddock University at Quincy, 
Illinois. He was assistant editor of the Detroit Clinic in 1882 
and served as City Physician from 1888 to 1890. He was a 
strong advocate of cremation, and through his efforts in the 
latter part of 1885 a meeting of physicians and other citizens 
was held, resulting the following year in the organization of 
the Michigan Cremation Society, with Dr. James F. Noye as 
first president. The Detroit Crematorium was completed in 
1887 largely due to his efforts. It was the first one to be built 
in the Great Lakes region. In 1913 the Cremation Association 
of America was founded, with Dr. Erichsen as president. The 
doctor had written many articles dealing with the subject of 
cremation. From 1898 to 1918 he was on the editorial staff of 
Parke, Davis & Company and was Director of Medical Service 
for the Burroughs Adding Machine Company from 1918 until 
the time of his retirement from active medicine in 1926. The 
doctor retired to Birmingham where he lived with his books 
and flowers and continued his literary work until the time 
of his death. 


“T knew Hugo from the time of his graduation and found 
him a loyal friend and a true gentleman in every sense of the 
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word. He never spoke ill of anyone and always a good word for 
all. Although not known to the younger members of the State 
Historical Society he will be remembered by the older ones 
who knew him and regarded him highly both as a physician 
and a writer. During the past several years I had met him 
often at his home and only a short time ago he showed me 
the work he was doing toward publishing a book to be en- 
titled “Eight Decades and Some.” He hoped to finish his work 
but asked me to complete it should he fail to be left to do so. 
I agreed to do this but feel that efforts on my part would lack 
the charm of his writings in this his last effort to enrich the 
historical facts of medicine and the city in which he so long 
served and lived. In the passing of Hugo I have lost a true 
and lifelong friend.” 


CHRISTOPHER BUSH COLEMAN 


HE Indiana History Bulletin for July, 1944, is devoted to 
pie appreciative biographical sketch of Christopher B. 
Coleman, 1875-1944, who for nearly a quarter of a century was 
’ Director of the Indiana Historical Bureau and Secretary of 
the Indiana Historical Society. Other tributes are presented 
in this issue of the Bulletin. All of these tributes present Dr. 
Coleman “as moved and governed by his deep sense of obliga- 
tion, which is to say that he was ever mindful of the responsi- 
bilities placed upon him by his ancestors and his teachers, 
whose beneficiary he was.” Noblesse oblige. Dr. Coleman was 
an aristocrat, in Emerson’s sense of the word, embodying “the 
best” in the common life. 

Christopher Coleman brought scholarship and sound judg- 
ment to his work as a historian, and his varied historical in- 
terests appear in the Resolution adopted by the Indiana Li- 
brary and Historical Board, which reads in part: 

“Dr. Coleman directed the editing of the Indiana Historical 
Collections, bringing the numbered volumes from XIII to 
XXVII between 1925 and 1943. He supervised the publication 
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of the monthly Indiana History Bulletin and the issuing of a 
number of reprints and leaflets. After 1928 he was continu- 
ously a member of the editorial board of the Indiana Magazine 
of History, and for two short periods he served as its acting 
editor. Two other series of papers to which he give careful 
oversight were the Publications and the Pre-history Research 
Series of the Indiana Historical Society. 

“State boundaries did not limit his contribution to the 
editorial field. In 1936 he compiled a handbook of historical 
societies for the nationwide Conference of Historical Societies. 
He worked hard and effectively for the publication by the 
U.S. Department of State of the Territorial Papers of the 
United States, two volumes of which deal with Indiana Terri- 
tory. He furthered the establishment of The American Arch- 
ivist, issued quarterly by the Society of American Archivists 
since 1938, and served on the editorial board. He contributed 
notes, articles, and reviews to the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review and the American Historical Review. His own latest 
work dealt with The United States at War: Our Enemies and 
Our Associates; it was published in 1943 by the Indiana His- 
torical Society. 

“From 1926 to 1938 Dr. Coleman served as secretary of the 
Conference of Historical Societies. He was a member of the 
Council of the American Historical Association in 1933 and 
1934. In 1943 he became vice-president of the American Asso- 
ciation for State and Local History. 

“Local historical organizations received Dr. Coleman’s de- 
voted attention. He helped some groups to organize; he aided 
in the resuscitation of others; he nurtured the frail and saluted 
the strong; he stimulated local and county projects that fitted 
into a state-wide pattern. The Indiana Junior Historical 
Society took form, with his support and guidance. Out of his 
long experience he answered queries with practical suggestions, 
but his most valued gifts to local groups were his obvious deep 
interest and his ever ready help. He made the Annual Indiana 
History Conference on established institution, important alike 
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for promoting historical work in the state and for the meet- 
ing of friends. 

“His membership on the George Rogers Clark Memorial Com- 
mission of Indiana (1927-40) and his term as executive secre- 
tary of the Federal George Rogers Clark Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission (1928-35) made heavy demands on his time and ener- 
gies. Another memorial project dear to his heart was the 
Whitewater Canal Association of Indiana, Inc. At the time of 
his death he was secretary of the association, actively striving 
to bring the memorial to a proper permanent form. 

“To a list of duties already heavy, Dr. Coleman added in 1936 
the acting directorship of the Indiana State Library. Until 
relieved of this responsibility in 1942, he devoted himself at 
great personal sacrifice to maintaining that institution’s or- 
ganization and extensive services and its high standing as a 
research library. He contributed much to the development of 
its departments of Indiana History and Archives as store- 
houses of historical material pertaining to the state.” 


LOCAL HISTORICAL MEETINGS 


(To Officers: The Magazine would appreciate receiving reports as 
early after meetings as possible, together with clippings from the local 
newspaper describing the program and events. Reports received after 
the Magazine goes to press can not be included in the current issue. 
The Magazine specially desires news and reports from county and other 
local societies and from schools and clubs doing work in Michigan 
history. Members of the State Historical Society are invited to make 
the Magazine a medium of communication respecting the needs, plans 
and progress of their respective local societies. Due notice and credit 
will be given for all biographical sketches, letters, diaries, memoranda, 
photographs, maps, atlases and museum articles. Address all com- 
munications to the Michigan Historical Commission, Lansing). 


ALGONQUIN CLUB OF DETROIT (Reported by M. M. 
Quaife). October 6 is the birthdate of the “Swedish Nightingale” 
Jenny Lind, also of the writer of this note, and this circum- 
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stance moved Scandanavian-descended Robert Larson, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the Algonquin Club, to arrange for the 
opening session of the club in the current winter season a meet- 
ing in Windsor, Canada which was featured by a birthday cake 
and considerable oratory celebrating the writer’s attainment of 
64 years of age. 

More important, however, was the fact that Professor Fred 
Landon of the University of Western Ontario and Dr. Grace 
L. Nute of the State Historical Society of Minnesota were in 
Detroit, and in attendance at the dinner. Landon, Nute, and 
the writer are authors respectively of Lake Huron, Lake Supe- 
rior and Lake Michigan, the volumes issued to date in The 
American Lakes series, of which the writer is general editor. 
Principal address of the evening was by Dr. Nute who described 
most entertainingly some of her experiences in America and 
abroad while searching for material for her recent book, 
Caesars of the Wilderness. About 80 guests attended the din- 
ner, Dr. R. C. Miller of Wayne University presided, and de- 
lightful music was rendered by Marilyn Scott and Frances 
Van Sull of Dearborn. Incidentally, Professor Landon re- 
marked that the Algonquin Club is the only International his- 
torical organization he has ever heard of. Anyway it is one 
of the best and despite world wars and world depressions has 
prosperously surmounted its first decade of existence. The 
moral, for any reader who wants to experience a wonderful 
birthday party, is, get yourself born on the same day as Jenny 
Lind or Bob Hope; or, failing this, cross the path of Scandana- 
vian-descended but Michigan-bred Robert Larson. 


CALHOUN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY (Mrs. C. E. 
Gauss, Marshall, reporting). Our main project this year has 
been to obtain the pictures of all the former Mayors of Mar- 
shall. We have been successful, with the exception of two 
Mayors who served many years ago, and I think their pictures 
will be found. All pictures have been reproduced in the same 
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size and put in a frame. Another project has been to write the 
histories of the several church organizations of Marshall. In 
addition we have been trying to get a Junior Historical So. 
ciety started in the schools. 


DETROIT HISTORICAL SOCIETY (Director Robert H. 
Larson reporting): The building committee for the new 
home of the Society has now in gifts and pledges about $216,- 
000. It is planned to move the Museum and office to 441 Mer- 
rick Avenue on Wayne University’s campus some time this 
Winter, the new site being a 15 room dwelling particularly 
well adapted to museum purposes. The opening meeting of 
the 1944-45 season was held October 25 at Fort Shelby Hotel 
with Dean Kirk B. O’Ferrell of St. Paul’s Cathedral deliver- 
ing an address on the cathedrals of Europe. Monthly luncheon 
meetings are planned for the year. Membership is now well 
over 1,000; four times the number a year and a half ago. The 
Society is adding two more persons to the staff. Recently it 
acquired a number of posts taken from excavations beneath 
Shelby Street which were part of the west rampart of Fort 
Shelby. These will be restored to approximately their orig- 
inal condition and in due course will be placed in the new 
Museum. The Society sponsored the recent excavations at 
Fort Wayne, collaborating with the Aboriginal Research Club 
of Detroit. It also sponsored the organization of the Marine 
Historical Society of Detroit which is reported elsewhere. 


MARINE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF DETROIT (Re- 
ported by John Michael O’Brien, Secretary—7662 Sherwood 
Ave., Detroit 11) : The Great Lakes, the magic name that spells 
adventure, synonymous with America’s commercial might! 
These terms might sum up partially the reason for organizing 
Detroit’s only marine society. Encouraged by the enthusiastic 
response to our first announcement, the Society has shown 
remarkable growth in the direction of becoming one of Amer- 
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ica’s leading marine historical societies. Its purpdse is to 
preserve the marine heritage of Detroit by providing a medium 
for the exchange of ideas between marine collectors and en- 
thusiasts. Six meetings have been held, a constitution and by- 
laws adopted and the following officers elected: 


President: Mr. Kenneth Smith 

Vice President: Mr. Roy M. Bates 

Secretary: Mr. John M. O’Brien 

Treasurer: Robert H. Larson 

Office: The Detroit Historical Society 

Place of meeting: Detroit Historical Museum 

Marine enthusiasts will be made most welcome. Direct applications 
to Mr. O’Brien. 


MARQUETTE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY (Ex- 


tracts from the final report of Corresponding Secretary L. A. 
Chase who recently retired from teaching and will spend much 
of his time now in Florida): I wish at the outset to indicate 
the aims which the society has kept in view during the twenty- 
five years I have been associated with the society in this offi- 
cial capacity. We have kept in view the primary importance 
of collecting ali sorts of historical material pertaining to the 
county and the larger area of which it is a part, that is to 
say, the entire Lake Superior basin, all of which is closely 
related historically, geographically, economically and socially. 
One needs to seek an understanding of the larger unit to fully 
comprehend any part of it. 


Proper housing and supervision of the collection has also 
been kept in view. The housing is now adequately provided 
for in our building at 218 North Front Street, Marquette. 
Supervision and use are only partially provided for and will 
require immediate attention if the society is to fulfill its great- 
est purpose. The leasing of a portion of the building to the 
Munising Woods Products Company and its recent taking 
possession, will afford the society working funds for at least 
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a period of ten years barring unforeseen contingencies, so that 
we shall be able to carry out these purposes adequately. 

We have kept in view cooperating with writers using this 
area as a subject, providing them with data on request, and 
correcting their historical errors even when such cooperation 
has not been sought. . . . Historians tell me that they have 
found it very difficult to find in libraries accessible to them 
reliable information about the history of the district, which, 
however, is historically important because in it occurred the 
original iron mining in the Lake Superior region, so far the 
most important such region in the world—more significant 
than the much exploited discovery of gold in California which 
has been so much better publicized. 

We have also sought to maintain local interest in our work 
by notices in the press of new materials added to our collec- 
tion and the publication of papers and other items of histori- 
cal interest. 

We have regularly subscribed to various publications that 
are likely to contain relevant historical data. 

We have regularly kept in touch with dealers in out-of-print 
books, ete., and purchased such as pertain to this area, along 
with manuscripts, maps, periodicals, ete. We are mindful of 
the fact that the Marquette County Board of Supervisors made 
an annual appropriation for the purchase of documents, and 
for a time also appropriated funds to permit the installation 
of historical markers at various historic spots in the county. 

We availed ourselves of the services of the W. P. A. and 
N. Y. A. for the indexing of portions of our files and for the 
erection of a large marker at the entrance to Marquette. 
While some of this W. P. A. work was not properly done, much 
of it has proven of great usefulness. 

Our close cooperation with the Peter White Public Library 
has been very helpful and, in particular, the help we have 
received from the librarian, Miss Rankin. 

Under the direction of Miss Olive Pendill, the then Curator, 
the society published its catalogue in 1928. Copies of this are 
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still on hand but there have been so many additions since 
that date that the list now affords a very inadequate idea of 
the society’s resources. 


Not the least reason for the accomplishments of the society 
has been the hearty cooperation of business and professional 
men and women in handling various administrative problems 
of the society. This association of trained historical workers 
along with trained librarians, and other professional and busi- 
ness talents is fundamental in the success of any county his- 
torical society. We have sought to develop practices that can 
be a model for other such organizations and, during the years, 
other organizations have sought to learn of our experience. 
Indeed, there has been a surprising amount of correspond- 
ence with persons both within and without the county and 
state arising from the work of the society. We have made it 
a point not to neglect any such request for our cooperation. 

From time to time it has been possible to stimulate some 
of our people who have made a study of some phase of county 
or peninsula history to prepare magazine or newspaper arti- 
cles. Some of these have appeared in the Michigan History 
Magazine published by the Michigan Historical Commission. 
For twelve years your corresponding-secretary was a member 
of this state commission, and also on the board of trustees 
of the State Historical Society, as, indeed, he still is so far 
as the society is concerned, and this has been a most mutually 
helpful association. . 

The society’s constitution prescribes certain duties and re- 
sponsibilities for the corresponding-secretary. What has been 
here set forth are included among these responsibilities. He 
is not primarily responsible for the accumulation of museum 
materials, although some of this normally comes his way and 
has been turned over. The museum is an important feature 
of our work. The acquisition of the Harry Hulst mineral 
collection is of great significance. It is to be hoped now that 
we have an exhibit room more of these materials will come in. 
It is to be hoped also that the society will be able to provide 
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adequate cataloguing and filing services. These with indexing 
are the very essence of correct procedures for making our 
collections useful to the community..... 

I thoroughly believe that, no matter what may be his spe- 
cial interest, every history teacher needs some acquaintance 
with the history of the region in which he dwells. I believe 
that each college and school should have at least one instruc- 
tor who is interested in local history and prepared to stimu- 
late its study. I am certain that the special cooperation 
that has existed between the history department of Northern 
Michigan College and this society has been mutually very 
helpful. It ought to continue. 
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OAKLAND COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY (Mr. Lynn 
D. Allen, County Clerk, reporting): At the present time we 
are anticipating the purchase of the home of former Governor 
Wisner as a historical landmark. This is being undertaken by 
the Oakland County Council of Veterans, and I can safely 
report fair progress to date. 
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9 WASHTENAW HISTORICAL SOCIETY (Secretary Ge- 
neva Smithe, Ann Arbor, reporting): Our theme topic for the 
: year has been selected as “Books and Publishing.” Our No- 
| vember meeting will consist of a paper on the Bibliography of 
Washtenaw County by 2nd Lt. Louis W. Doll, of Ann Arbor. 
Lt. Doll, formerly a member of the University Library staff, 
has already done considerable work on the early bibliography 
of the County, which we hope to push further toward comple- 
tion with a view to publication. Later meetings in the year 
will deal with newspapers of the county, printing, book-bind- 
ing, and book-selling. At our annual meeting last June all 
officers were returned to office with the exception of Mr. Calvin 
Goodrich, vice-president for Ann Arbor, who is retiring from 
the post of Curator of Mollusks in the University Museum of 
Zoology and moving to North Carolina. Dr. John Comin, of 
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the University’s Michigan Historical Collections, takes his 
place as vice-president; and Dr. Comin’s place on the Board 
of Directors is filled by Mrs. Paul Kempf of this city. 


AN ARCHITECTURAL PILGRIMAGE 


IF garden clubs visit gardens why should not an historical 
I society visit buildings which are documents of social de- 
velopment? An experiment made last year having proven suc- 
cessful the Washtenaw Historical Society recently made a 
tour of three notable pioneer houses of Ann Arbor, also one 
of the city’s latest modern structures, the Ann Arbor News 
building, all of which are on a single street within two blocks 
of one another; the afternoon was completed by a gathering 
at the modern house of one of the directors. Seventy-three 
persons made the trip, double the number attending the visit 
to Dexter in 1943. The three pioneer houses seen include two 
illustrating the Greek Revival, the Reuben Kempf and the Wil- 
son-Wahr houses, and one of the Victorian period, the Palmer- 
Ryan house. All have been well kept up by their owners who 
have lived in them on an average of nearly fifty years, which 
is uncommon hereabouts. 

The Reuben Kempf house, which is about 90 years old and 
whose builder is unknown, has a simple plan, is of one and 
a half story height and of temple form with a Doric 4-columned 
portico and a well proportioned pediment. The columns are 
square with antatype capitals, the construction is of wood. 
The sobriety of the design is relieved by the lovely cast iron 
grilles of anthemion pattern of the low windows in the frieze 
and the delicately denticulated taenia which circles the house 
and breaks around the frieze openings, just below the sills. 
The grille was apparently “stock” since it appears in a number 
of other houses. The low frieze windows are inconveniently 
close to the second floor level, light and ventilation being sac- 
rificed to architectural effect on the part of three fair-sized 
chambers. 
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The larger Wahr house is widely known for its beauty and 
is recognized as one of the finest houses built in Michigan. 
Begun in 1843 for Judge N. W. Wilson it has qualities imply- 
ing the employment of an architect, there being several archi- 
tects in Detroit at the time as were also some excellent classi- 
cal buildings. Certainly the beautiful carved Greek Ionic cap- 
itals were not produced in Ann Arbor nor were perhaps the 
fluted columns which support a well detailed dentilled cornice. 
There is a recessed doorway with pilasters side and top lights; 
in perfect harmony are the wood mantels and the pilaster and 
cornice enframements of the interior doors and windows, the 
latter with panel backs and inside blinds. The plan is well 
oriented with rooms of good size having seven fireplaces with 
a bake-oven in the basement. Of full two-story height the 
brick stucco which covers the brick walls is scored to suggest 
masonry. The roof construction is exemplary as framing with 
oak timbers. The house was included in the Historic American 
Buildings Survey, measured drawings and photographs being 
made for permanent record in Washington, and it is one of 
Michigan’s buildings which should be always preserved as a 
monument of its time. The good taste of the period is shown 
both by the building and the furniture which fills the house, 
antiques collected by Mrs. Wahr throughout Washtenaw 
County and demonstrating the elegance of many objects 
brought by pioneers to the cities, villages and farms of the 
county. 

The Palmer-Ryan house consists of a modest early rear por- 
tion of uncertain authorship, and a very spacious front addi- 
tion reflecting a more expansive social outlook. Dr. Alonzo 
Palmer built the newer portion in 1867, at the time when the 
Classical Revival inspired by Thomas Jefferson, beginning as 
Roman and presently veering to Greek, had given way to the 
Ruskin-stimulated Gothic phase on the one hand and capacious 
inansions square in plan and with varied detail on the other. 
Dr. Palmer’s addition has something of both of these types 
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with a central and wide stair hall flanked by large high rooms 
with marble mantels and a rich use of walnut for doors and 
trim, with nothing of the austerity of the classical houses. 

The cubical Ann Arbor News building, from the office of 
Albert Kahn, is known to architects as a clean-cut restrained 
modern design, well planned and completely equipped for pro- 
duction, The generous glass surfaces provide excellent nat- 
ural light and give breadth which finds response on the in- 
terior in the treatment of spaces for the public and in the 
private offices. 

While the house of Mr. Paul Kempf was not originally part 
of the tour it made an appropriate terminating point. De- 
signed by Mr. L. L. Woodworth its plan, adaptation to a wide 
rolling site and the advantage taken of views, the attractive 
color scheme of the interior and pleasing features in the mod- 
ern vein, all served to give perspective to the other and older 
houses, however interesting, seen earlier in the afternoon, these 
being discussed from the standpoint of design by request of 
the members. 


It is proposed to make an Ypsilanti tour next season, that 
city being older than Ann Arbor and retaining some of its 
early houses, two having been surveyed by the H.A.B.S. ten 
years ago. It would seem possible to organize tours in other 
cities to visit buildings of various types and periods, and the 
writer recommends that this be done. Crowds flock to see 
“model” houses and his belief is that numerous persons would 
welcome an opportunity to visit other buildings under suitable 
auspices, provision being of course made to protect the owners 
who would cooperate in the enterprise. 

The Washtenaw Historical Society is the successor of one 
begun in 1873, and like similar organizations collects histori- 
cal documents, holds monthly meetings at which papers are 
read which are reprinted for distribution to its members. The 
society has in addition to other objects a collection of antique 
furniture part of which was used to furnish the Judge Dexter 
house when this was opened temporarily in 1941 for the Dexter 
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Celebration in connection with the one hundredth anniversary 
of the coming of the Michigan Central Railroad. 
EMIL LORCH (President). 


HOW TO ORGANIZE 


” OW to Organize a Local Historical Society,” is the title 

H of Bulletin No. 9 (November, 1944) of the American 
Association for State and Local History, Washington, D. C. 
The author is Bertha L. Heilbron, Assistant Editor, Minnesota 
Historical Society. Years of experience with the Minnesota 
Society have enriched her experience with workers in local 
history. She presents the local historical society as “the most 
democratic of all cultural institutions,” since anyone of normal 
intelligence can take part in its activities and because eyen 
the smallest and poorest community can afford to have one. 
National life is based upon local foundations, and World War 
II has driven home “the need for a wider and firmer knowledge 
of our national history.” 

“The advantages of gathering and preserving in the locality 
that produced them the materials for the study of local his- 
tory, of exploiting them there, can not be too strongly empha- 
sized. These ends can be accomplished most effectively by a 
well-organized local historical society. The functions and the 
activities of such an association have been described in an 
earlier bulletin of this series by Dr. Edward P. Alexander. 
[What Should Our Historical Society Do? Bulletin No. 1, 
October, 1941, American Association for State and Local His- 
tory]. It is the object of the present bulletin to describe the 
steps that precede and result in the organization of such a 
society.” 

Note the leading article by Dr. Alexander in this issue of 
the Magazine. 
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NOTES FROM THE STATE AND LOCAL HISTORY 
NEWS PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR STATE AND LOCAL HISTORY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Historical Society—Looking Forward 


We live in a time when historical societies are taking stock 
and casting around and looking for the best ways to fit them- 
selves into the confused picture of a war-torn world. The fol- 
lowing quotation from Earle William Newton, Director of the 
Vermont Historical Society, expresses an important conclu- 
sion: 

“It has seemed to me worthwhile to try to emphasize for a 
while, at least, to our members and readers just what the value 
and uses of history are—in other words, to take our direction. 
We may not need to ‘justify’ our activity, but I think we do 
need to explain it, especially since we have in the past wan- 
dered so far from our course. The historical society, to me, is 
potentially an important institution of adult education for all 
the community, not just the few who wish to trace a family 
line or indulge a special interest. Without for a moment devi- 
ating from the careful gathering of the materials of research 
and their organization, I feel we must place a much greater 
emphasis on educational work—particularly if a knowledge of 
history can make loyal citizens, intelligent voters, good neigh- 
bors, and stable well rounded individuals—as the AHA Com- 
mittee alleges, and as I sincerely believe. While we may spe- 
cialize, geographically or functionally, in our collecting activi- 
ties, the better to build useful research facilities, I feel that 
we must surmount localism in our educational work, and teach 
history as a tool for everyday living—which means not just 
town history, Vermont or New England history, but also 
American, and indeed in some respects world history.” 
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Historic Landmark Society of Montana 


A new movement to prevent the destruction of historic spots 
is the Historic Landmark Society of Montana, founded and 
headed by Charles A. Bovey, Cascade County rancher. He con- 
ceived the idea for the organization while following a hobby 
of collecting historic relics, and soon branched out to include 
oldtime saloons, barber shops, a saddlery, ete. He filed articles 
of incorporation recently and has asked membership of those 
interested in the “restoration and preservation of landmarks 
and properties of historic significance in Montana.” The cor- 
poration is a non-profit group. 

Author Joseph K. Howard, of Great Falls, and member of 
the society, says that a war-caused shortage of building mate- 
rials has resulted in the loss of scores of historic Montana 
structures. “The timbers laboriously hewn by frontiersmen 
from Montana’s then-virgin forests for buildings which figured 
spectacularly in our early history are going into outhouses, 
fences, corrals—or being burned in stoves,” he adds. 


Association Activities 


The Association for State and Local History has published 
and distributed a new edition of Historical Societies in the 
United States and Canada: A Handbook, edited by Christo- 
pher Crittenden with the help of Doris Godard. The latest 
previous edition was published in 1936 by the former Confer- 
ence of Historical Societies and was edited by the late Chris- 
topher B. Coleman. The new edition lists a total of 904 socie- 
ties (with a supplementary list of 564), as compared to the 
1936 total of 583 societies (with an additional list of 15). 

Dr. Blake McKelvey, Assistant Historian of Rochester, New 
York, has accepted the chairmanship of the Association’s Com- 
mittee on Awards, and Miss Dorothy C. Barck, James W. 
foster, and James W. Moffitt have been asked to serve as his 
colleagues. Their duty will be to make awards for unusual 
achievement in the field of collecting, organizing, dramatizing 
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local history, etc. The purpose is to stimulate and inspire 
more interest in local history. 


Bibliographical Developments 


Two recent developments in the bibliographical field merit 
the attention of all who are interested in state and local his- 
tory. One is the announcement of the Bibliographical Society 
of America that it has received a grant large enough to enable 
it to prepare the manuscript of what is hoped will be a defini- 
tive short-title Bibliography of American Literature of the last 
150 years. The scope of the project is a bibliography, with 
entries for each individual item extensive to identify it, of 
literature by significant American authors, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, from the beginning of the Federal period. For the 
present, authors who died after 1930 will be excluded. His- 
torians and writers of travel books will be included only if 
primarily of literary interest. Persons who were primarily 
juvenile authors, or authors of scientific and medical works, 
textbooks, sermons, or like material, will also be omitted. 

The other project is the proposed Dictionary of Colonial 
American Biography, to supplement and complement the colo- 
nial phase of the D.A.B., and to be edited by Louis K. Koontz 
and Kenneth P. Bailey of the University of California, Los 
Angeles. The criterion of selection is that, to be included, an 
individual should have, in some way or manner, influenced the 
course of events. The Dictionary is not to serve as a genealogi- 
cal compilation, but as a series of short biographical essays 
on historically important men known heretofore only to the 
specialists in historical research. The outbreak of the Ameri- 
can Revolution is to be used as the closing date of the Dic- 
tionary. 


What Is History? 


An answer to this question of perennial interest is provided 
in the address of Boyce House, folklorist, humorist, and _ his- 
torian, at the annual dinner of the Panhandle Plains Histori- 
cal Society, in Canyon, Texas: 
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“History is anything important and significant which has 
happened. It might have been in 1492 or it might have been 
yesterday. And history is not just the doings of generals and 
politicians. Wherever men have planned and played and 
plowed, wherever they have smiled and sung and splendidly 
swaggered, wherever men and women have wooed and wed and 
worked and wrought and worshipped, wherever they have 
dreamed and died—there is history. I like to think of the 
history of Texas as being not something past and dead but as 
a mighty, living force projecting itself into the present and 
profoundly affecting the future.” 


TWO NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


HE American Association for State and Local History 
held its fourth annual convention in Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, in November last jointly with the eighth annual meeting 
of the Society of American Archivists. Mr. P. H. Andrus of 
the Michigan Historical Commission represented that organi- 
zation at the several sessions. Hosts were the Pennsylvania 
Historical Association and the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Historical Societies. Headquarters were at Penn-Harris Hotel. 
The first session of the Archivists was on November 8, which 
considered “State Archives and Historical Manuscripts” with 
Dr. C. C. Crittenden and Mr. William G. Roelker partici- 
pating. At the luncheon, Dr. S. K. Stevens spoke on “The Pub- 
lic Records Program of Pennsylvania,” and in the afternoon 
Dr. Colton Storm and Dr. Paul Vanderbuilt discussed “Maps 
and Graphic Materials”. Miss Margaret C. Norton, president 
of the Society, addressed the dinner meeting on “Some Legal 
Aspects of Archives.” The morning session on November 9, 
devoted to “The Publication of Manuscripts,” was led by Dr. 
Julian P. Boyd and Dr. Clarence E. Carter. Dr. Halydan Koht 
spoke at the luncheon on “Norwegian Archives and the War.” 
In the afternoon there was a panel on “Local Archives and 
History,” Dr. Harold S. Burt and Dr. Albert B. Corey partici- 
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pating. The joint dinner with the Association for State and 
Local History featured “Internships for Archives, Libraries 
and Historical Depositories,” in which discussion Dr. Bertha 
E. Josephson, Dr. Harlow Lindley and Dr. John W. Oliver par- 
ticipated. 

Miss Norton, who is state archivist for Illinois, was re- 
elected president of the Society for 1944-45. Christopher Crit- 
tenden, secretary of the North Carolina Department of Ar- 
chives and History at Raleigh, was named vice president. Lester 
J. Cappon, of the University of Virginia, and Helen Chatfield, 
Archivist of the Treasury Department, Washington, D. C., were 
re-elected as secretary and treasurer respectively, and Howard 
Peckham, of the William L. Clements Library, Ann Arbor, 
was elected to the council for a five-year term. 


The council of the Society of American Archivists made 
Hilary Jenkinson, secretary and principal assistant keeper 
of the public records, Public Records Office, London, and 
Joaquin Llaverias, long-time director of the National Archives 
of Cuba, Habana, honorary members of the Society. There had 
previously been only two other honorary members, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Victor 
Hugo Paltsits, keeper of manuscripts at the New York Public 
Library from 1914 to 1941 and a pioneer in archival science 
in the United States. 


The program for the Archivists’ meeting this year was ar- 
ranged by Dr. Peckham. 


At the Friday morning session of the American Association 
for State and Local History on “Corporation Archives and 
Local History,’ Railroad Archives were discussed by Dr. 
Richard Overton, the McCormick archives by Dr. Herbert 
Kellar, and the Firestone archives by Dr. William D. Overman. 

At the luncheon session, Dr. S. K. Stevens described State 
and local historical activities in Pennsylvania. 

Church archives and depositories came in for considerable 
attention, the Rev. Dr. Raymond W. Albright presiding at a 
session devoted to this field. Among the speakers were the 
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Rev. T. H. Spence, Jr., for the Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches; Mr. Virgil V. Peterson for the Mormon Church; and 
Mr. Thomas F. O’Connor for the Roman Catholic Church. 

At a joint meeting of the Association with the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Association and the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Historical Societies, Dr. Edward P. Alexander, of Wiscon- 
sin, spoke on “Getting the Most Out of Local History,” the 
presidential address. 

The program for the Association was arranged by a com- 
mittee of which Mr. Herbert O. Brayer was chairman. 

Officers for 1944-45 were elected as follows: Miss Dorothy 
Barck of New York for president; Dr. Edward P. Alexander 
was elected vice-president; Dr. David C. Duniway of the Na- 
tional Archives, secretary-treasurer; Mr. William Roelker of 
Rhode Island and Dr. Lancaster Pollard of Oregon, council 
members. 


ARCHEOLOGY 


ECENT issues of “The Totem Pole” (mimeographed), 
R edited by Newell E. Collins at Algonac, contains many 
interesting items, among them Robert H. Larson’s report on 
excavations in Fort Wayne enclosure; the “Stockton Curves” ; 
the controversy over where the bones of Tecumseh were de- 
posited (some say, in the memorial cairn on Walpole Island) ; 
Graveraet’s Indian company in the Civil War, Company K, 
First Michigan Sharpshooters, mustered into service in 1863, 
fought under Grant in the Battle of the Wilderness and 
through many of the toughest battles of the war. 


A BIRTHDAY PARTY WITH HISTORICAL 
SIGNIFICANCE 


N Friday, October 6, Dr. Milo M. Quaife, secretary of the 
QO Burton Historical Collection of the Detroit Public Li- 
brary, was honored at a special testimonial luncheon in De- 
troit, given under the joint auspices of Wayne University, the 
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Detroit Public Library and the Detroit Historical Society. 
The occasion was his 64th birthday, selected as a most suit- 
able day on which to give recognition to Dr. Quaife’s scholarly 
contributions to the knowledge of American history, climaxed 
this year in his editorship of the American Lakes series. Dr. 
David D. Henry, executive vice president of Wayne Univer- 
sity, was chairman and keynoter at the luncheon. Librarian 
Ralph Ulveling gave a greeting on behalf of the three spon- 
soring organizations; the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward J. Hickey 
presented the “Tribute to a Scholar.” Dr. Quaife responded 
graciously and with characteristic modesty. Special guests of 
honor were Miss Grace Lee Nute, author of Lake Superior, 
who presented a toast to the Great Lakes so rich in history, 
and Professor Fred M. Landon, author of Lake Huron, who 
spoke on “An Appraisal of History.” A reception preceded 
the luncheon at the Fort Shelby Hotel where a goodly array 
of friends and scholars met to honor Dr. Quaife. The visiting 
authors were brought to Detroit for the occasion by the pub- 
lishers of the Great Lakes books, Bobbs-Merrill, and the lunch- 
eon itself was underwritten by the J. L. Hudson Company. 
The many fine things that have been said about this testimo- 
nial give evidence that appreciation of history as a modern 
cultural and educational force grows stronger and stronger in 
Michigan day by day. 


ACADEMIC HONORS FOR FORMER GOVERNOR OSBORN 


(Written by Russell McFarland, Adrian) 


ONORED as “a fellow institution” by Wayne Univer- 
H sity, and besieged by hundreds of faithful old friends 
and staunch followers, former Governor Chase S. Osborn re- 
cently added his ninth academic degree to his non-academic 
life record. President Warren E. Bow of Wayne University 
clasped the multi-colored vestments around the neck of this 
new “Doctor of Science in Natural Science,” while encomiums 
and compliments from all professions showered around him. 
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“Tt was a typical Chase Osborn round-up,” said former Goy- 
ernor “Billy” Comstock, one of the old friends, as he smiled 
at the gusty greetings and informalities of “the Governor” 
before and after the strictly formal ceremonies. There were 
editors from many newspapers, other globe-travelers, a few 
authors of books, and relatives. But generally the crowd was 
a composite of “old-timers” who had known “Uncle Chase” 
long and well. They were delighted to see him looking so 
lusty despite his 84 years. 

A young geographer referred admiringly to the recent Os- 
born feat of “adding 40,000 square miles to Michigan’s official 
state area,” by the simple device of directing Government 
statisticians to include the water acreage legally included 
from four Great Lakes. That never had been figured before. 

A noted Detroit traveler spoke of his having “traveled in 
every land, amongst every people, on every continent and siz- 
able island in the world”—a feat probably never equalled by 
any other man. 

A great industrialist mentioned knowingly “The Old Iron 
Hunter” whose findings of iron ore deposits in the Americas 
and Africa had enriched the world’s wealth by hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

A book publisher called attention to his thirty or more 
books and theses, on a great variety of subjects: science, 
travel, biography and history—all equally well handled. 

One north country native recounted some reminiscences of 
the long summer vacation hikes afoot that he has made, “cruis- 
ing” the forests primeval, at the rate of 1800 miles a season— 
once circumscribing gigantic Lake Superior on foot, packing 
his own grub-stake, and locating new iron ranges. 

Newspaper men related hunting exploits from the woods, 
political exploits of the Governor, speaking exploits before 
large crowds, and his constant agitation for progressive poli- 
cies, and cleaner government, and a better world generally. 

Intimate friends spoke admiringly of his “violent conver- 
sations” at dinner-table, on controversial topics,—punctuated 
by “violent prayers” to God Almighty for grace and guidance. 
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His recent large volume of biography and history on School- 
craft-Hiawatha-Longfellow has attracted nation-wide atten- 
tion. It definitely gives overdue credit to a true son of Mich- 
igan, Henry Schoolcraft, and locates America’s most lovely bit 
of mythology, Hiawatha, here at the Sault. 

Editors generally have marvelled at the huge three-pound 
volume that was required to reprint the avalanche of compli- 
mentary telegrams and letters sent “Uncle Chase,” at Sault 
Ste. Marie, on his 80th birthday, January 22, 1940. 

- They thrill to his A Short History of Michigan, and his The 
Law of Divine Concord. His travel books, based on his own 
adventures, are classics for all the world’s travelers. 

But these comments were from the informal crowd of 
friends and followers. His achievements were even better sum- 
marized by the citations and glowing tributes from the Wayne 
University faculty. 

It was a special occasion, in the impressive Founders’ Room, 
of Detroit’s Book-Cadillac Hotel. The audience hushed to hear 
President Bow call the meeting to order with the remark: 
“Wayne University may well salute a fellow institution,” and 
the Board of Education of the City of Detroit, and the execu- 
tive faculty of Wayne University thereupon proceeded to be- 
stow the honors. 


The University Marshal, Frank Kemmer, opened with some 
well chosen remarks about Michigan and “its man of the 
century,” adding: “for as the pilgrimage of Chase Osborn has 
produced its shrines and devotees, so has it evoked its litera- 
ture... . friendly scriptures,” from which he read the follow- 
ing: 


From W. A. Markland, Detroit News columnist: 


“No foolish consistency rules his life. The friendliest 
of men, he loves a fight. A true democrat, sincerely de- 
voted to all men, he is by instinct an absolute monarch. 
He makes the rules and breaks the trails; others follow.” 
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From Purdue University’s President, Edward C. Elliot: 


“His is the true barbarian in strength, courage, and 
fealty. He is the true baronet in wisdom, having an un- 
derstanding influence over the highest of the high and 
the lowest of the low. He is the crusader. . . tolerant of 
men’s weaknesses, intolerant of the evils that destroy 
men.” 


From W. K. Kelsey, Detroit’s well known “Commentator :” 
“He is the greatest public servant Michigan has pro- 
duced since Lewis Cass... He has great learning; far 
more, he has great wisdom and faith. He lives under- 
standingly among men, but his gaze is on the eternal 
stars.” 

From Robert P. Lane, former Professor of Political Science 
at Dartmouth College, now Director of Council of Social 
Agencies for New York City: 

“It would be trite to say that, in honoring you, Wayne 
University honors itself. But only those statements are 
trite that everyone knows are true.” 

The Citation, read by the executive vice-president of the 
University, David D. Henry, included the following few among 
many mentions: 


“.. honorary alumnus of six universities. . . 
“ . newspaper reporter, editor, owner. . 


“ . former Regent of the University of Michigan and 
Governor of the State... 


“’ , member of numerous state and national commis- 


sions... 

“. member of numerous societies devoted to ethnology, 
natural history, hunting and fishing, war veterans and 
literature. . . 

“ . now the distinguished citizen and elder sage of 
two states. .. 

“. as an author he has written steadily for 35 years... 

“. . from a rich and colorful life he has distilled wis- 
dom... 

“This University recognizes the achievements of a citi- 
zen who has enlarged the boundaries of his state, explored 
its physical resources, and revealed to us something of its 
spiritual heritage.” 
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President Bow then paid the final tributes of Wayne Uni- 
versity to “one so uniquely identified with ways and values it 
regards as essentially its own. As scholar and explorer, states- 
man and author, you have long reflected its spirit and provided 
guidance and inspiration for its youth.” The Marshal then 
invested the honored guest with the appropriate insignia for 
the degree of Doctor of Science in Natural Science. 


DR. DUNBAR 


R. WILLIS F. DUNBAR, professor of history at Kala- 
D mazoo College, who was recently elected a Trustee of 
the State Historical Society, has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence from the College, during which time he is 
serving as Director of Program Operations for the Fetzer 
Broadcasting Company, who operate Station WKZO in Kala- 
mazoo and Station WJEF in Grand Rapids. 


WAR RECORDS 


HE War Records Collector for July, August, September, 
given 1944, deals respectively with “Local War His- 
tory Projects in Relation to the State Project” (by Francis 
P. Weisenberger) ; “War Records Work Through the State 
Defense Council—the Illinois Project” (by Stanley Erikson) ; 
“What Should the Collector of War Records Do About State 
and Local Archives?” (by Christopher Crittenden) ; “The Ar- 
rangement and Classification of War Records” (by Marvin W. 
Schlegel). 

These mimeographed bulletins are put out by the American 
Association for State and Local History. Copies may be ob- 
tained by addressing the editor, Dr. Lester J. Cappon, Uni- 
versity of Virginia Library, Charlottesville, Virginia. - 
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NOTES CONCERNING THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


R. SOLON J. BUCK, Archivist of the United States, has proposed 
D that a building be constructed in the suburbs of Washington for 
the central housing of such records of the Federal Government as are 
no longer needed in the offices where they accumulated but will have 
to be preserved, at least for a considerable period, for legal, adminis- 
trative, or research uses, It is estimated that, in addition to the records 
now in the National Archives, there will be at least two million cubic 
feet of such records in existence at the end of the war, including the 
service records of all the men and women who will have served in the 
armed forces, and that less than one-tenth of them could be housed 
in unoccupied space in the National Archives Building. The proposed 
public records building would be a part of the National Archives Estab- 
lishment, but much of the space in it would be allocated to other 
agencies of the Government for use by them in storing and servicing 
records that should remain in their custody for the time being. 

Some interesting records have recently been added to the substantial 
body of scientific material in the National Archives. The Weather 
Bureau has transferred the records of Cleveland Abbe, professor of 
meteorology in the Weather Bureau from 1871 to 1916. They include 
Dr. Abbe’s correspondence with leading geographers, astronomers, and 
meteorologists, 1863-1916; plans drawn for submission to the Cincin- 
nati Chamber of Commerce for a weather service in that region, 1868; 
copies of weather maps he made in 1870—the first weather maps made 
in the United States; and his weather forecasts, 1871-72. A small but 
significant body of records of Arnold Hague, for the period 1884-1916, 
have been transferred by the Geological Survey. They relate princi- 
pally to the Survey’s explorations of the Yellowstone Park area, which 
were carried out under Dr. Hague’s direction. 

As a result of records administration programs in the War and Navy 
Departments for the transfer to the National Archives of all noncur- 
rent records of enduring value, the National Archives has received in 
the last few months more than 10,000 cubic feet of records relating to 
military affairs. Included among the Navy Department records trans- 
ferred are the general correspondence files of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, 1930-42, and records of the Hydrographic Office, 1854-1925. 
Records received from the War Department include noncurrent files 
ranging in date from 1813 to 1942, from almost 50 Army posts and 
organizations throughout the country. 

A new illustrated Cireular, No. 6, published by the National Archives 
consists of a brief statement of the history and activities of the insti- 
tution and a descriptive catalog of the material displayed in its Exhi- 
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bition Hall. Copies may be obtained from the Assistant Administrative 
Secretary. 


NOTES CONCERNING THE FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT LIBRARY AT HYDE 
PARK, N. Y. 


Presidential papers received recently at the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Library consists chiefly of sections of the White House files relating 
to the Casablanca Conference of January 19438 and the President’s 
Hawaiian Islands-Alaska trip of July-August 1944. The Casablanca 
Conference is represented by White House personnel rosters and ex- 
pense accounts; itineraries and maps; ship and station “newspapers” ; 
radio press bulletins; aircraft crew rosters, flight records, and position 
reports; correspondence (chiefly messages to and from the President 
and the military and naval personnel in charge of arrangements) ; 
security orders; State Department aide-mémoire on conference business ; 
press releases and press conference reports; and photographs taken 
en route and at the conference scene. For the Hawaii-Alaska trip there 
are schedules and maps; memoranda to the President from the naval 
officers in charge of arrangements; ships’ “plans of the day”; position 
and. weather reports; and press conference reports and lists of news- 
paper correspondents. Accompanying this material is a draft of the 
President's Bremerton, Wash., speech of August 12, 1944, bearing nu- 
merous additions and changes in his hand. Additions made by the 
President to the Library’s naval manuscript collection include a signed 
drawing by Robert Fulton of a torpedo designed by him in May 1813; 
a “rough order book” of H. M. S. Valiant, May 15-June 22, 1790; and 
the signal log of the German cruiser Frankfurt, January 29-March 15, 
1917. The President has also given the Library a photostatic copy of 
a journal of three houseboat cruises taken by him in Florida waters 
in 1924, 1925, and 1926 with members of his family and others. 

Fred W. Shipman, Director of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, 
who returned early last summer after completing a mission to Italy and 
Sicily as Archival Adviser to the Subcommission on Monuments, Fine 
Arts, and Archives of the Allied Control Commission, is undertaking a 
similar mission in France and other areas of Europe. During his ab- 
sence from the Library Assistant Director Edgar B. Nixon is Acting 
Director. Henry H. Eddy, archivist on the Library staff since July 
1948, has been appointed senior State archivist in the Department of 
History and Archives of New York State. 
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MUSEUMS 


HE October (1944) “Quarterly of the Midwest Museums 
) poe of the American Association of Museums” de- . 
votes several mimeographed pages to Michigan, covering re- 
ports from Dr. Miles D. Pirnie, W. K. Kellogg Bird Sanctuary 
(of Michigan State College) ; Miss Crystal Thompson, Curator, 
University Museums; Margaret M. Brayton, Curator, Chil- 
dren’s Museum of Detroit; the Detroit Institute of Arts, Wood- 
ward Avenue, Detroit. Copy of the Quarterly may be obtained 
from Dr. Robert T. Hatt. Besides Michigan, this issue con- 
tains reports on Illinois, Ohio, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 
Membership in the Conference may be had by addressing Dr. 
Hatt at Cranbrook Institute of Science, Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan. 


Mrs. Winifred M. Goble, a former teacher of art, music, 
history and English in the Battle Creek Public Schools has 
been added to the staff of the Michigan Historical Museum, 
Lansing. 

Mrs. Goble is familiar with the possibilities of the use of 
the Museum as an aid in visual education both for the child 
and the adult through her more than twenty years of teaching 
in Battle Creek where both the Public Library and the King- 
man Memorial Museum are maintained and systematically 
used by the public school system. 

As a collector and authority on early American pressed 
glass she was assigned to select and identify for the Battle 
Creek Museum over seven hundred pieces given through the 
wish of Susan Stebbins Stark of Lansing and the generosity 
of her heirs. 

Collecting goblets is Mrs. Goble’s hobby and she has about 
350, each of a different pattern. An article by her in Hobbies 
Magazine (June, 1938) entitled “Gathering Goblets” tells 
about her collection and shows photographs of it. The search 
for new specimens has taken her into most of the states east 
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of the Rockies and the identification has been done through 
books and visits to many of the large museums in the United 
States and Canada. 


The seventeenth annual meeting of the Midwest Museums 
Conference of the American Association of Museums was held 
in Milwaukee on Friday and Saturday, November 17-18. 
Host institutions were the Milwaukee Public Museum, Layton 
Art Gallery, Milwaukee Art Institute, Milwaukee County His- 
torical Society, and Milwaukee Zoo. Sessions were held at 
three museums, and visits were made to others. W. C. McKern, 
director of the Milwaukee Public Museum, was chairman of 
the local committee on arrangements. 

On the evening before the meeting there was an informal 
reception at Plankinton House, hotel headquarters; and 
Charles E. Brown, president of the Paul Bunyan’s Trusty 
Recorders, entertained with Bunyan lore. 

Papers presented at the meeting emphasized postwar gen- 
eral problems, and also dealt with some of the special inter- 
ests of public art, science, and history museums, children’s 
museums, college and university museums, park museums, and 
zoos. Financial questions and educational work were the sides 
of museum activity most considered. The annual dinner, held 
on the first evening of the meeting, was at hotel headquarters ; 
and the address was by Henry M. Kennon of the Milwaukee 
Zoo. 

The meeting was attended by 63 representatives of museums 
in five states making up the conference: Illinois, Indiana, Mich- 
igan, Ohio, and Wisconsin. Next year’s meeting will be at 
Chicago, October 19-20. 

Robert T. Hatt, director of the Cranbrook Institute of Sci- 
ence, was re-elected president; Mrs. Helen S. Coutts, of 9710 
West Outer Drive, Detroit 23, Michigan, continues as secretary 
and treasurer. Erwin C. Zepp, of the Ohio State Museum, is 
now editor of the conference bulletin. 
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The Layton Art Gallery and Milwaukee Art Institute had 
special exhibitions for the time of the meeting—From The 
Museum News. 


SELECTED ARTICLES FROM OUR EXCHANGES 


The Arkansas Historical Quarterly, Summer, 1944: “A Little 
of What Arkansas Was Like a Hundred Years Ago,” by Dal- 
las T. Herndon; “Slavery in Arkansas (Part II)” by Clyde W. 
Cathey—Autumn: “The Founding of New Subiaco Abbey,” by 
The Rev. Michael Lensing, O.S.B. 


The Canadian Historical Review, June, 1944: “New View- 
points in the Relations of Canada and the United States,” by 
Richard W. Van Alstyne; “The United States and World Set- 
tlement,” by Edgar McInnis. 

The Catholic Historical Review, October, 1944: “The Idea 
of Nationalism (Hans Kohn),” by George Waskovich; “The 
Scholar and the Future of the Research Library. A Problem 
and Its Solution (Fremont Rider),” by James J. Kortendick. 

The Colorado Magazine, September, 1944: “Photographing 
Wild Life in Early Colorado,” by A. G. Wallihan; “A Pioneer 
of The Roaring Fork, As Told to Ivah Dunklee,” by W. M. 
Dinkel—November: “The History of a Ghost Town, Caribou,” 
by John W. Buchanan; “Pioneer Days in Crestone and Creede,” 
by Mrs. A. H. Majors. 

The Georgia Historical Quarterly, June, 1944: “The Origin 
of the Woman Suffrage Movement in Georgia,” by A. Eliza- 
beth Taylor; “Georgia’s Early Graduates of West Point,” by 
George T. Ness, Jr. 

Illinois Libraries, October, 1944: “How Recording Has Been 
Done Down Through the Ages,” by Verner K. Rice; “List of 
Periodicals in the Special Libraries in the Chicago Area.” 

Indiana Magazine of History, September, 1944: “Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address,” by J. W. Fesler; “The Indiana War His- 
tory Commission,” by John D. Barnhart; “The Construction 
of the Michigan Road, 1830-1840,” by Geneal Prather. 
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Indiana History Bulletin, November, 1944: “Lafayette in 
Indiana.” 


Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, September, 
1944: “The Last Years of Kaskaskia”; “Abraham Lincoln’s 
First Murder Trial,” by Harry E. Pratt; “Across the Prairie: 
A Chapter of Early Chicago History,” by Mary Young 
Gueroult. 


The Palimpsest, September, 1944: “David E. Hadden,” by 
Ben Hur Wilson; October, “A Guide for Englishmen,” by Jean 
Phyllis Black; “Constitution Making in 1844,” by J. A. Swish- 
er; November—“The First Iowa Thanksgiving,” by William J. 
Petersen; “A College in a Cornfield,” by Thomas E. Tweito. 


The Annals of Iowa, October, 1944: “Iowa’s First Survey— 
David Dale Owen, Pioneer Geologist of Middle West,” by 
Walter Brookfield Hendrickson; “Our Lucky Louisiana Pur- 
chase,” by Edwin Muller. 


The Kansas Historical Quarterly, May, 1944: “Pistol-Packin’ 
Pencil Pushers,” by Cecil Howes; “Some Notes on the Eighth 
Kansas Infantry and the Battle of Chickamauga.”—August: 
“Pike’s Peak Express Companies; Part I—Solomon and Re- 
publican Route,” by George A. Root and Russell K. Hickman; 
“A Trip to the End of the Union Pacific in 1868.” 


Kentucky State Historical Society Register, October, 1944: 
“Historical Society Quarters Repaired and Decorated,” by Bay- 
less Hardin: “A Bibliography of the Lower Blue Licks,” by 
Willard Rouse Jillson, Sc.D. 


The Iowa Journal of History and Politics, October, 1944: 
“Political Ideas of James W. Grimes,” by Fred B. Lewellen. 


The Louisiana Historical Quarterly, July, 1944: “Henry 
Clay Visits New Orleans,” by Francis P. Burns. 


The Maryland Historical Magazine, September, 1944: “One 
Hundred Years of Electrical Communication in the United 
States,” by Frank B. Jewett; “A Maryland Tour in 1844: 
“Dairy of Isaac Van Bibber,” by J. Alexis Shriver. 
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Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review, Summer, 1944: “Land 
Speculation in Pioneer Michigan,” by Calvin Goodrich; “Lin- 
coln, The Frontiersman,” by Thomas I. Starr. 


Mid-America, October, 1944: “The Voyages of Tonti in North 
America, 1678-1704,” by Jean Delanglez; “Document: The 1674 
Account of the Discovery of The Mississippi,” by Jean 
Delanglez. 


Minnesota History, September, 1944: “Notes on North Coun- 
try Folkways,” by Meridel LeSueur; “Minnesota History and 
the Schools—The Educational Services of the Clay County His- 
torical Museum,” by Ella A. Hawkinson. 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, September, 1944: 
“Regional and Local History in the Teaching of American 
History,” by Paul M. Angle. 


The Journal of Mississippi History, July, 1944: “The Friend- 
ship of L.Q.C. Lamar and Jefferson Davis,” by Willie D. Halsell. 


Nebraska History, April-June, 1944: “Nebraska Women in 
the War.” 


Bulletin of The New York Public Library, November, 1944: 
“The University of Every Man,” by Joseph A. Brandt; “The 
Lutheran Church in New York, 1649-1772 (Part V)” translated 
by Arnold J. F. vanLaer. 


Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society, October, 
1944; “The Manufacture of Jewelry in New Jersey,” by Moses 
Bigelow; “The Last Days of Aaron Burr in Jersey City and 
Staten Island,” by J. Owen Grundy. 


New Mezico Historical Review, October, 1944: “Indian Jus- 
tice,” by Irving McNeil; “A Lynching at Tucson in 1873” 
(written by J. G. Bourke). 


The New York Historical Society, October, 1944: “The Chesa- 
peake Affair,” by George A. Zabriskie; “The Society Reopens 
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Its Art Gallery,” by Donald A. Shelley: “Romance of Old 
Blue China,” by Arthur H. Merritt. 


The Ohio State Archaeological & Historical Quarterly, Oc- 
tober-December, 1944: “Ohio Medical History—Pre-Civil War 
Period,” by Jonathan Forman. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Summer, 1944: “Oklahoma 
War Memorial, World War II,” by Muriel H. Wright; “Dis- 
solution of the Wichita Reservation,” by Berlin B. Chapman. 
—Autumn: “Oklahoma War Memorial—World War Tj,” 
(cont.) by Muriel H. Wright; “Rural School Houses in Early 
Oklahoma,” by F. A. Balyeat; “Cherokee Occupance in the 
Oklahoma Ozarks and Prairie Plains,” by Leslie Hewes. 


Old-Time New England, July, 1944: “Robert Salmon’s Paint- 
ing—An Early View of Boston.” 


Oregon Historical Quarterly, September, 1944: “The Friends 
Come to Oregon: I, Newberg Meeting,” by H. S. Nedry; “World 
War II History Project Progress Report,” by L. S. Cressman. 


Pacific Northwest Quarterly, October, 1944: “The Adoption 
of the Initiative and Referendum in Washington,” by Claudius 
O. Johnson; “Pacific Northwest Opinion on the Russo-Japa- 
nese War of 1994-1905,” by Winston B. Thorson; “Northwest 
Fiction for the Junior and Senior High School,” by Mabel W. 
Tucker and Mary Virginia Mount. 


The Pennsylvania Magazine, October, 1944: “William Penn’s 
Religious Background,” by William Wistar Comfort; “Perse- 
cution and Religious Liberty,” by Henry F. Cadbury; “William 
Penn’s Experiment in Race Relations,” by Thomas E. Drake; 
“Influence of William Penn on International Relations,” by 
Thomas Raeburn White; “William Penn and City Planning,” 
by William E. Lingelbach; “William Penn’s Journal: Kent 
and Sussex,” by Henry F. Cadbury. 


Rhode Island History, October, 1944: “A Rare Type of 
Windsor Chair”—“An Unpublished Letter of Roger Williams,” 
by Bradford F. Swan. 
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The Journal of Southern History, August, 1944: “Some 
Northern Wartime Attitudes Toward the Post-Civil War 
South,” by George Winston Smith—November: “The South- 
western Frontier, 1795-1817: An Essay in Social History,” by 
William B. Hamilton; “The Scalawag in Mississippi Recon- 
struction,” by David H. Donald. 


The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, October, 1944: 
“Captain Charles Schreiner, The Father of the Hill Country,” 
by Gene Hollon; “The Wilson Movement in Texas, 1910-1912,” 
by Arthur Link; “Elliott Roosevelt’s Visit to Texas in 1876- 
1877,” by Col. M. L. Crimmins. 


The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, July, 
1944: “A View of Virginia in the Revolution,” by Matthew 
Page Andrews.—October: “Captain John Smith and the In- 
dians,” by Keith Glenn; “A Virginian at Harvard, 1819-1823,” 
by Robert W. Hill. 


Tennessee Historical Quarterly, September, 1944: “The Ten- 
nessee Historical Society, 1849-1918,” by Mrs. John Trotwood 
Moore; “Ezekiel Birdseye and the Free State of Frankland,” 
by Henry Lee Swint. 


Wisconsin Magazine of History, September, 1944: “The Sol- 
dier Vote in Wisconsin during the Civil War,’ by Frank 
Klement. 


West Virginia History, October 1944: “Some West Virginia 
Scholars,” by Carrol H. Quenzel. 


Annals of Wyoming, July, 1944: “The Meeker Massacre, 
from Reminiscences of Frontier Days,” by M. Wilson Rankin. 
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MEMBERS OF THE STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
MICHIGAN 


Dee. 31, 1944 


Charles D. Aaron, 76 Adams St., W., Detroit 26 

Mrs. Donald E. Adams, Pontiac 

Jayno W. Adams, R.F.D. No. 4, Pontiac 

Robert D. Aldrich, 214 Homer St., Concord 

Gene Alleman, Michigan Press Assn., Michigan State College, 
East Lansing 

Mrs. G. Olds Anderson, Box 268, Lansing 

George W. Armstrong, 334 Merrick St., Adrian 

Henry I. Armstrong, Jr., 1012 Van Dyke Ave., Detroit 14 

Mrs. H. R. Atkinson, 16 Maple Court, Battle Creek 

Edwin W. Atwood, 721 Grand Traverse St., Flint 3 

Thomas A. Babcock, 23 Byron Court, Mt. Clemens 

F. Clever Bald, 524 Thompson St., Ann Arbor 

George W. Baldwin, 124 Park Place, Sault Ste. Marie 

Frank A. Barcus, 2506 Blaine Ave., Detroit 6 

Charles L. Barker, Capital News Service, Box 637, Lansing 2 

Miss Sara Jane Barry, 8707 Quincy Ave., Detroit 4 

Jos. E. Bayliss, 310 Johnstone St., Sault Ste. Marie 

Wm. E. Beach, 222 N. Michigan Ave., Howell 

Mrs. Clyde Beebe, 617 Pipestone St., Benton Harbor 

Hugh M. Beebe, 1717 S. University Ave., Ann Arbor 

Henry Beets, 737 Madison Ave., S.E., Grand Rapids 3 

Frank A. Bell, 119 E. Main St., Negaunee 

John I. Bellaire, 526 Garden Ave., Manistique 

LeRoy L. Benedict, 1857 Lake Drive, S.E., Grand Rapids 6 

W. H. Berkey, Cassopolis 

Willis C. Beveridge, Jr., 640 Temple Ave., Detroit 1 

John Wendell Bird, 1906 Olds Tower, Lansing 

Orrin C. Blackman, Box 55, Jackson 

Alexander W. Blain, 494 Lodge Drive, Detroit 

Thomas W. Blinn, 13288 Lauder Ave., Detroit 

Arthur E. R. Boak, 513 Onondaga St., Ann Arbor 

William E. Bolt, 14201 Faust, Detroit 23 

Roscoe O. Bonisteel, 1125 Fair Oaks, Ann Arbor 

James W. Bookwalter, 307 Sycamore St., Niles 

Donald O. Boudeman, 234 S. Burdick St., Kalamazoo 9 

Harold L. Bowen, 818 Lawrence Ave., Detroit 2 

Edwin E. Bower, 546 Pearl St., Benton Harbor 
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Ernest A. Bower, 986 Colfax Ave., Benton Harbor 

Miss Gladys Boyington, Room 225 Goodison Hall, Ypsilanti 
Mrs. Edward Boyse, 216 N. 11th St., Saginaw 

Mrs. James D. Brisbin, 2001 N. Grand River Ave., Lansing 6 
Miss Christine S. Broek, 1217 Johnston St., S.E., Grand Rapids 7 
Harold C. Brooks, 310 N. Kalamazoo, Marshall 

Wilber M. Brucker, 2850 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 26 

Mrs. Homer EB. Buck, 704 Trumbull, Bay City 

Louis H. Burbey, 17196 Birwood Ave., Detroit 

H. J. Burch, Jr., Summit City 

Chester Burke, Steamer Horace Johnson, Sault Ste. Marie 
Miss Flora Margaret Burt, 1523 Cadillac Blvd., Detroit 14 
Frank Burton, 8661 Grand River Ave., Detroit 4 

Charles T. Bush, 149 E. Larned St., Detroit 26 

Albert F. Butler, 1138 Cadillac Drive, S.E., Grand Rapids 6 
Fred M. Butzel, 2090 National Bank Bldg., Detroit 26 

EK. A. Calkins, 440 W. Maple St., Mason 

Mrs. Clay Campbell, 416 S. Jenison, Lansing 15 

Henry E. Candler, 1716 Ford Bldg., Detroit 26 

Irving D. Cannon, Washington 

Lewis D. Capen, Millbrook 

Miss Ruth E. Cargo, Adrian College, Adrian 

Emil L. Carlson, 214 W. Eighth St., Flint 3 

M. H. Case, Box 186, Saginaw 

Mrs. Elsket Barstow Chaney, Onekama 

Ernest H. Chapelle, Public Schools, Ypsilanti 

W. R. Clarke, 503 W. Jefferson, Grand Ledge 

William G. Cloon, Seaman Bldg., Ironwood 

Frederick A. Coller, 1358 University Hospital, Ann Arbor 
Henry J. Colliau, 1130 W. Washington St., Ann Arbor 

M. L. Cook, 127 S. Hanover St., Hastings 

D. S. Coon, 306 S. 5th St., Escanaba 

Herbert G. Cooper, Route 3, Mason 

Mrs. Cornelia A. Copeland, 8090 Huron St., Dexter 

Joseph D. Cota, 703 S. 15th St., Escanaba 

Mrs. Esther M, Cram, 15110 Glastonbury Road, Detroit 
Louis C. Cramton, Lapeer 

Walter J. Cree, 3946 Grand River Ave., Detroit 8 

William B. Cudlip, 492 Rivard Blvd., Grosse Pointe City 30 
C. A. Cumings, 1820 Miller Road, Flint 

James E. Danaher, 857 Virginia Park, Detroit 

Mrs. H. L. Darr, Free Soil 

James E. Davidson, Randolph St., Bay City 
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OLD JOE SAID TO YOUNG JOE... 


“. . . when you get over there in the thick of it, son, you 
won’t have time to think about the fancy ideals you’re sup- 
posed to be fighting for. You’ll be interested mostly in shoot- 
ing straight, and shooting first. 


“But some night when you’re lying out under the stars, you’ll 
probably figure the whole thing out—and it will be very simple. 


“You'll realize that you’re fighting to protect the kind of 
decency and freedom you were raised in—and will want to 
raise your kids in, too. 


“You'll be fighting to protect the opportunity that all Ameri- 
cans have of starting at the bottom and getting to the top— 
and that’s typically American. 


“Youre fighting to protect your right to live your own life 
in your own way without being pushed around by some bright 
young bureaucrat who wants to do all your planning for you. 





Oup Joe Saip To YOUNG JOE... 


“That’s about all there is to it, son. But it’s mighty worth 
while—this business of keeping our freedom—of sticking to the 
things that have made America great. 


“T’ve often thought that our own family was a pretty good 
example of what can happen in this country—and nowhere 
else. I started as a chore boy on this very farm, when I was 
ten years old. Made up my mind I’d own it some day. Nothing 
in the world to stop me—if I really wanted it. 


“We didn’t have good roads in those days. No cars or trucks 
or tractors. No radios. No airplanes. No telephones, movies, 
or electric lights. 


“J didn’t have much education—didn’t have the time or 
money to get it. But I made up my mind that my own children 
would have some of the things I didn’t have. 


“You’ve had a good education. You went to agricultural 
college. You’ve traveled around the country in your car. 
You’ve seen how the other fellow lives and runs his farm. You 
keep up to date through your radio, your reading—and your 
various farm associations. 


“And, son, it’s hard to believe that most of the inventions, 
advantages and improvements that have made you more ef- 
ficient and more comfortable, have happened in my lifetime. 


“But that’s the very thing I’m talking about. That’s the 
power of America. We’ve got push in this country—and in- 
genuity—the determination to keep on getting stronger and 
better all the time. And all of us have got to see that nothing 
stops that kind of progress—neither enemies from the outside, 
nor from the inside. 


“You’re a chip off the old block, son. You think about the 
way I do. You work hard—very hard. But you’ve had more 
advantages than I had. And you’re a better man in every way. 
You'll go farther. 
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“Yowre the new type of American farmer. Youw’re running 
a business when you farm today. It’s a mighty important busi- 
ness too—and you've got to know your stuff. 


“Just remember this, my boy—you’re a free agent. Your 
future is under your hat. You have seen what our American 
way of doing things has meant to you and me and millions of 
others, in opportunity, progress and happiness. That’s what 
you’re really fighting for, son. You put the heat on, over there 
—and Ill put it on over here.” 

—(Courtesy Republic Steel, Cleveland, Ohio) 


MICHIGAN’S GOLD STAR RECORD: WORLD WAR I. 


(For the beginning of this Series, see the Winter issue of this Maga- 
zine for 1948). 


GEORGE W. BUDLONG (2044601), Private, 1st Class, Company L, 
7th Infantry. Son of William E. Budlong, DeTour, and Ethel A. Bud- 
long (deceased). Born December 28, 1894 at Marshall. Farmer. Entered 
military service April 28, 1918. Assigned to 77th Infantry. Overseas. 
Transferred as a replacement to Company L, 7th Infantry. Died Oc- 
tober 19, 1918 of wounds received in action. Residence at enlistment: 
Harbor Springs, Emmet County. 


CHARLIE BUEHRER, Private, Camp Custer. U. S. Army. Son of 
John George Buehrer, Leland (mother deceased). Born Aug. 12, 1897 
at Leland. Single. Entered U. S. military service at Camp Custer Sept. 
5, 1918. After only a month of military service, Private Buehrer died 
of disease at Base Hospital, Camp Custer, Oct. 12, 1918. Residence at 
enlistment: Leland, Leelanau County. 


CHARLES BUEHLER (297546), Private, Battery D, 119th Field 
Artillery, 32nd Division. Entered U. S. military service and was as- 
signed to Battery D, 119th Field Artillery. Overseas to France where 
he served with the Red Arrow Division until he was killed in action 
Sept. 26, 1918 the first day of the great Meuse-Argonne Offensive. <Ac- 
credited by the War Department to Michigan. 


LOUIS F. BUELTEMAN (2051390), Private, Company M, 7th In- 
fantry, 3rd Division. Son of Louis (deceased) and Margaret Buelteman, 
Menominee. Born February 18, 1891 at Menominee. Woodsman. Mem- 
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ber Company K, 38rd Infantry, Michigan National Guard. Inducted 
into Camp Custer, May 28, 1918. Assigned to Company K, 338th In- 
fantry, 85th Division. Overseas July, 1918. Assigned to Company M, 
7th Infantry as a replacement. Killed in action October 15, 1918 in 
the Meuse-Argonne Offensive after two weeks of service in the advance 
of his division against Bois de Cunel and Hill 299. Residence at en- 
listment: Menominee, Menominee County. 


HENRY J. BUIST (451327), Private, 414th Casual Company. Son of 
James and Emma Buist, Coopersville. Born Aug. 29, 1895 at Grand 
Rapids. Single. Entered U. S. military service May 10, 1918. Trained 
and was transported overseas to France where he died of cerebro-spinal- 


meningitis Oct. 26, 1918. Residence at enlistment: Coopersville, Ottawa 
County. 


IGNACE BUKATA (2040924), Private, Company D, 116th Infantry, 
29th Division. Entered U. S. military service in Company D, 116th 
Infantry, 29th Division, which was organized at Camp McClellan, Ala. 
Trained and was transported overseas with his unit. Served with the 
29th Division until his death Oct. 16, 1918 from wounds received during 
the Meuse-Argonne Offensive. Accredited by the War Department to 
Michigan. 


JOSEPH BULLA, Private, Company A, 119th Field Artillery, 32nd 
Division. Son of Charles and Caroline Bulla, Ubly. Born September 
5, 1895 at Ubly. Laborer. Inducted into Camp Custer, September 20, 
1917. Transferred to Company A, 126th Infantry at Camp McArthur, 
Texas. Transferred to Battery A, 119th Field Artillery January 11, 
1918 and on the foliuwing day was sent to Camp Merritt, N. J. to await 
transport overseas. Died of broncho-pneumonia in the Base Hospital at 
Camp Merritt February 4, 1918. Buried at Ubly. Residence at enlist- 
ment: Ubly, Huron County. 


ANDREW BULLACK (861513), Private, Battery C, Ist Army Artil- 
lery Park. Born in Russia, March, 1890. Entered U. S. military service 
in Company F, 14th Infantry, Regular Army. Trained and was trans- 
ported overseas to France where he was transferred to Battery C, 1st 
Army Artillery Park. Continued in service until his death from pneu- 
monia Oct. 9, 1918. Residence at enlistment: Ironwood, Gogebie County. 


BOYCE G. BUNCE (2982310), Private, Company C, 4th Infantry, 3rd 
Division. Son of Charles Frank (deceased) and Laura Bell Bunce, 
Jonesville. Born April 6, 1896 at Coney, Ohio. Farmer. Inducted into 
Camp Custer June 25, 1918. Assigned to Company F, 340th Infantry. 
Overseas July, 1918. Assigned as a replacement to Company C, 4th 
Infantry. Served with the 38rd Division during the Meuse-Argonne Of- 
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fensive, when this unit of veteran Regulars spent 27 days continuously 
in the front lines, beginning with midnight of September 30. Private 
Bunce was reported wounded in action on October. 15, but returned to 
his company and was killed in action November 11, 1918—the last day 
of the World War. Residence at enlistment: Scopia Township, Hills- 
dale County. 


- ELMER J. BUNDY (2042176), Private, Company F, 26th Infantry, 
1st Division. Son of Gilbert and Lillian Bundy, Flint. Born Apr. 8, 
1895 at Bay City. Single. Entered U. S. military service Apr. 26, 1918. 
Trained at Camp Custer and was transported overseas where he was 
transferred as a replacement to Company F, 26th Infantry. Served with 
the 1st Regulars in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive where he received gun- 
shot wounds in the abdomen during the advance against Fleville from 
which he died Oct. 6, 1918 at Field Hospital No. 12. Residence at en- 
listment: Flint, Genesee County. 


SIMON BUNTING, Landsman for Baker, U. S. Navy, Reserve Force. 
Son of James W. and Cornelia O. Bunting, Detroit. Born September 26, 
1895 at Granite, Rochester. Baker. Inducted into U. S. service May 14, 
1918 at Buffalo, N. Y. Transferred to the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station, Ill. Died of influenza September 24, 1918 at Base Hospital, 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station, Ill. Buried in Woodmere Ceme- 
tery, Detroit. Residence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


ROBERT G. BURBANK, Private, Company E, Camp Murray, Wash- 
ington. Son of Jos. W. (deceased) and Amanda P. Burbank, Iron 
Mountain. Born Aug. 1877 in Michigan. Entered U. S. military service 
at Camp Murray, Wash., Sept. 11, 1917. Assigned to Company B, In- 
fantry. Died Nov. 8, 1918 at Camp Murray. Buried at Iron Mountain. 
Residence at enlistment: Iron Mountain, Dickinson County. 


JOHN D. BURCH (264533), Private, Machine Gun Company, 125th 
Infantry, 32nd Regiment. Son of Edgar and Mary Ellen Burch, Mar- 
lette. Born Aug. 19, 1890 in Buel Township, Sanilac County. Farmer. 
Inducted into Camp Custer, November 22, 1917. Transferred to Camp 
McArthur, Texas, and was assigned to the 125th Infantry then in train- 
ing. Overseas with the 32nd Division with which unit he served in the 
Haute-Alsace Sector, the Aisne-Marne Offensive and in the Ouise-Aisne 
Offensive where he received wounds from which he died August 31, 
1918 at Field Hospital No. 127. Buried at Croswell, Mich. Residence 
at enlistment: Marlette, Sanilac County. 


JESSE CORNELIUS BURCH (263491), Private, Company K, 125th 
Infantry, 32nd Division. Son of William Bureh, Coleman, and Julia 
Bureh (deceased). Born 1892 in Isabella County. Farmer. Single. 
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Inducted into U. S. military service Nov. 20, 1917 and was transferred 
to Camp McArthur, Texas where he was assigned to Company K, 125th 
Infantry in the reorganization of the National Guard. Trained at Camp 
McArthur and was transported overseas with his unit. Served with 
the Red Arrow Division in the Alsace Sector and in the Aisne-Marne 
Offensive where he was killed in action Aug. 1, 1918 during the brilliant 
capture of Fismes between the Oureq and Vesle Rivers. Residence at 
enlistment: Coleman, Midland County. 


ANDREW T. BURDICK (2984233), Private, Company B, 339th In- 
fantry, 85th Division. Son of Andrew Putnam and Sarah Ellen Bur- 
dick, South Manitou Island. Born Nov. 23, 1889 at South Manitou 
Island. Single. Entered U. S. military service at Camp Custer June 23, 
1918. Assigned to Company B, 339th Infantry in the organization of 
the 85th Division. Trained with his unit and was transported overseas. 
Upon arrival in England the 339th Infantry was detached from the 
remainder of the Division and sent with the “Polar Bears” to North 
Russia as part of the Allied Expeditionary Force in that region under 
English Command. Died of pneumonia Sept. 19, 1918 at Bakharitza, 
Russia. Residence at enlistment: South Manitou Island, Leelanau 
County. 


EARL BURDICK (279514), Private First Class, Company D, 126th 
Infantry, 32nd Division. Son of Cyrus A. (deceased) and Velma E. 
Burdick, Otsego. Born April 5, 1890 at Cuyler, N. Y. Laborer. Inducted 
into Camp Custer September 21, 1917. Transferred to Camp McArthur 
and was assigned to Company D, 126th Infantry. Overseas with the 
32nd Division. Served with his unit in the Alsace Sector and Aisne- 
Marne Offensive where he was killed in action July 31, 1918 near 
Cierges, France. Residence at enlistment: Otsego, Allegan County. 


HAROLD LEWIS BURDICK, Private, Students Army Training 
Corps, Michigan Agricultural College. Son of Walter H. and Mary L. 
Burdick, Little Genesee, N. Y. Born February 22, 1887 at Little Gene- 
see. Farmer and cow tester. Married September 27, 1916 at Whites- 
ville, N. Y. to Grace E. Tucker, who was born June, 1897 at Whites- 
ville. Inducted into S.A.T.C. at the Michigan Agricultural College, 
October 16, 1918. Died of disease November 2, 1918 at East Lansing. 
Buried at Little Genesee, N. Y. Residence at enlistment: East Lansing, 
Ingham County. 


EDWARD A. BURGER, Private, Company M, 77th Infantry, 14th 
Division. Son of John Burger, Plymouth, and Minnie Burger (de- 
ceased). Born January 12, 1891 at Livonia. Farmer. Inducted into 
Camp Custer July 23, 1918. Assigned to Company M, 77th Infantry, 
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14th Division, then in process of organization at Camp Custer. Mar- 
ried June 4, 1917 at Detroit, to M. Adeline Simmons who was born 
January 1, 1892 at Livonia. Died October 13, 1918 at Camp Custer. 
Buried at Livonia. Residence at enlistment: Plymouth, Wayne County. 


ROBERT ALMON BURHANS (118257), Corporal, 47th Company, 5th 
U. S. Marines, 2nd Division. Born Dec. 6, 1895 at Sand Beach. Enlisted 
in the U. S. Marine Corps Mar. 27, 1914 at Port Huron. At the dec- 
laration of war Corporal Burhans was serving at Tuckerton, N. J. with 
his unit. Transferred June 6, 1917 to Philadelphia, Pa., where he 
Was assigned to the 8th Company, U. S. Marines. Transferred on the 
same day to the 47th Company, 5th Regiment. Overseas July 3, 1917 
with the first contingent of the American Army. Served with the 2nd 
Regulars in the Toulon Sector, Aisne Defensive and Chateau-Thierry 
Sector where he was killed in action June 25, 1918. Awarded Croix 
de Guerre and was cited in General Orders for gallantry in action. 
Residence at enlistment: Harbor Beach, Huron County. 


IRWIN EARL BURK, Apprentice-Seaman, U. S. Navy, Reserve 
Foree. Son of John W. and Myrtle Belle Burk, Elsie. Born November 
9, 1899 in Greenbush Township, Clinton County. Farmer. Entered 
Camp Luce, Great Lakes Naval Training Station, Ill., July 19, 1918. 
Assigned to 11th Company, 17th Regiment. Died of pneumonia Sep- 
tember 24, 1918 in Base Hospital, Great Lakes Naval Training Station, 
Ill. Buried in Greenbush Township. Residence at enlistment: Elsie, 
Clinton County. 


EDMUND C. BURKE, Seaman, U. S. Navy, Reserve Force. Son of 
James and Mary Burke, Gladwin. Born February 10, 1893 at Gladwin. 
Cashier of Gladwin State Bank. Entered Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station April 26, 1918. Assigned to Radio Service, U. S. Navy. Trans- 
ferred to Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. Died September 13, 
1918 from pneumonia, at Cambridge. Buried at Saginaw. Residence at 
enlistment: Gladwin, Gladwin County. 


ORVILLE G. BURKITT (2050987), Private, 1st Class, Company K, 
7th Infantry, 3rd Division. Son of William T. and Lavina A. Burkitt, 
Hartford. Born Sept. 12, 1893 at Palatine, Ill. Single. Entered U. S. 
military service May 24, 1918 at Camp Custer. Trained and was trans- 
ported overseas with the 85th Division. Transferred as a replacement 
to Company K, 7th Infantry. Served with his unit in the reserve of 
the 4th Army Corps during the St. Mihiel operations and in the Meuse- 
Argonne Offensive where he was killed in action Oct. 21, 1918 in the 
advance upon Bois de Cunel, Hill No. 299 and the difficult country in 
the vicinity. Residence at enlistment: Hartford, Van Buren County. 
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OMER BURNEL, Seaman, U. S. Navy, Reserve Force. Entered U. S. 
naval service at the Great Lakes Naval Training Station, Ill. Con- 
tinued in service until his death from pneumonia at Base Hospital, 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station. Buried at Ironwood, Sept. 28, 
1918. Residence at enlistment: Ironwood, Gogebic County. 


EARL A. BURNS (2045951), Private, Company A, 388th Infantry, 
3rd Division. Son of Seward and Edith Burns, Six Lakes. Born August 
16, 1892 at Six Lakes. Farmer. Entered U. S. service April 27, 1918. 
Overseas. Assigned to Company A, 38th Infantry. Served with the 
3rd Division until he was killed in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive Octo- 
ber 10, 1918 when this Division of Regulars was in the midst of its 
27 days of fighting in the capture of Bois de Cunel and Hill No. 229. 
Residence at enlistment: Six Lakes, Montcalm County. 


EDWARD JAMES BURNS, Seaman, 2nd Class, U. S. Navy, Reserve 
Force. Son of Thomas J. and Mary Elizabeth Burns, Detroit. Born 
October 4, 1896 at West Bay City. Chief Clerk, Demurrage Dept., 
Michigan Central Railway Company. Enlisted in the U. S. Navy and 
was assigned to Camp Farragut, the Great Lakes Naval Training Sta- 
tion July 25, 1918. Transferred to Camp Perry, Great Lakes, IIl., where 
he was assigned to Company. M, 4th Regiment, August 8, 1918. Pro- 
moted to Fireman 3rd Class, Company E, 4th Regiment, August 18, 1918. 
Transferred to Company 16, 17th Regiment, Camp Luce, Ill., September 
16, 1918. While waiting in Camp Luce for his out-going assignment for 
sea duty he was taken ill with influenza and died September 24, 1918. 
Buried at Mt. Olivet Cemetery, Detroit. Residence at enlistment: De- 
troit, Wayne County. 


MICHAEL F. BURNS (154476), Private, Company F, 1st Engineers, 
Ist Division. Entered U. S. military service in the Regular Army and 
was assigned to Company F, 1st Engineers. Overseas to France where 
he continued in service until his death in action Sept. 12, 1918 during 
the St. Mihiel Offensive. Assigned by the War Department to Michigan. 


PATRICK BURNS (561169), Sergeant, Company H, 59th Infantry, 
4th Division. Entered U. S. military service in the Regular Army and 
was assigned to Company H, 59th Infantry, 4th Division which was 
organized at Camp Greene, N. C. Trained and was transported over- 
seas to France where he served with his unit in the Aisne-Marne Offen- 
sive. Killed in action July 19, 1918—the second day of that great Of- 
fensive. Assigned by the War Department to Michigan. 


WILLIAM J. BURNS (2054671), Private, Company H, 16th Infantry, 
1st Division. Son of John Burns, St. James, and Louisa (Butler) 
Burns (deceased). Born at St. James. Sailor. Inducted into Camp 
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Custer, May, 1918. Assigned to Company A, 338th Infantry. Overseas 
July 19, 1918 with the 85th Division. Assigned to Company H, 16th 
Infantry. Died of disease January 28, 1919. Residence at enlistment: 
St. James, Mich. 


‘CHARLES R. BURR (278752), Corporal, Company A, 126th Infantry, 
32nd Division. Son of Harry C. and May (Brooks) Burr, Coldwater. 
Born June 28, 1898 at Coldwater. Machinist. Enlisted in Company A, 
32nd Infantry, Michigan National Guard, June 21, 1916. Served on the 
Mexican Border, 1916-1917. Transferred to Company A, 126th Infantry 
in the organization of the 32nd Division. Overseas with the Michigan 
and Wisconsin Red-Arrow Division. Served with his unit to the close 
of the war. Returned to the United States February 3, 1919. Died 
May 28, 1919 at Toledo, Ohio from a complication of rheumatism, heart- 
disease and dropsy. Buried at Coldwater. Residence at enlistment: 
Coldwater, Branch County. 


DEWEY BURR, Private, 32nd Division. Son of William E. Burr, 
Muskegon. Machinist. Single. Entered U. S. military service at Co- 
lumbus Barracks and was transferred to Camp McArthur, Texas where 
he was assigned to service in the 32nd Division. Trained and was 
transported overseas where he continued in service until his death in 
action June 1, 1918 in the Alsace Sector. Residence at enlistment: Mus- 
kegon, Muskegon County. 


JOHN JAMES BURROW (491276), Private, 4th Canadian Mounted 
Rifles, Canadian Army. Son of Irving G. and Agnes Burrow, Carlisle, 
England. Born December 9, 1882 at Carlisle, England. Sheet Metal 
Worker, Detroit Auto Specialty Company, Detroit. Married August 26, 
1910 at Detroit, to Jean Tyers who was born January 1, 1883 at Car- 
lisle, England. Survived by two sons, Irving George, born June 28, 
1911 and John James, Jr., born December 13, 1914. Entered the Cana- 
dian service at Carling Heights, London, Ont., October 14, 1915. En- 
listed in the 33rd Battalion, went overseas with the 70th and was 
transferred later to the 4th Canadian Mounted Rifles, D. Co., 8th Bri- 
gade, 38rd Division, Camp Shorncliffe, England. Landed in France April, 
1916. Served four months on the Ypres Sector, in the Somme, Courcel- 
lette, and at Albert (Regina Trence) where he was held prisoner a 
short time by the Germans until the trench was recaptured by his 
comrades. Killed in action at Albert, France, October 1, 1916. Buried 
at Albert Road, British Cemetery, France. Reported from Detroit, 
Wayne County. 


WILLIAM FRANKLIN BURROWS, Private, Battery B, 56th Am- 
inunition Train. Born December 4, 1891 at Stratford, Ont., Canada. 
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Machinist Apprentice. Inducted into Camp Eustis, Va., October 28, 
1918. Assigned to Battery B, 56th Ammunition Train. Died November 
13, 1918 from pneumonia at Camp Eustis, Va. Buried at Manistee. 
Residence at enlistment: Manistee, Manistee County. 


CLARE NILE BURT (121869), Private, 82nd Company, 6th Regiment, 
U. S. Marines, 2nd Division. Son of Nile and Eliza Burt, Laingsburg. 
Born December 9, 1896 at Laingsburg. Student, Ypsilanti. Enlisted in 
U. S. marines at Paris Island, 8S. C. Assigned to 82nd Company, 6th 
U. S. Marines. Sailed for France October 28, 1917. Served in the 
Aisne-Marne Defensive when the 2nd Division remained in continuous 
service for 40 days and in spite of desperate resistance captured 
Bouresches, Belleau Wood, Vaux and Bois de la Roche. Also served 
at Chateau Thierry and Soissons in the Aisne-Marne Offensive, and in 
the brilliant capture of the St. Mihiel salient. Killed in action October 
6, 1918 in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive. Residence at enlistment: 
Laingsburg, Shiawassee County. 


WILLIAM BURT (1013211), Private, $4th Company, 16th Develop- 
ment Battalion, 165th Depot Brigade. Sun of Grant F. Burt (address 
unknown) and Addie M. Burt, Pontiac. Born at Alma, Aug. 20, 1902. 
Entered U. S. service Jan. 9, 1918 at Fort Thomas, Ky. Assigned to 
14th U. S. Cavalry. Transferred to Fort Bayard, N. M. where he died 
from a complication of tuberculosis and pneumonia October 10, 1918. 
Buried in Oak Hill Cemetery, Pontiac. Residence at enlistment: Pon- 
tiac, Oakland County. 


WILLIAM WALTER BURTON, Private, 241st Infantry, Canadian 
Army. Son of William (deceased) and Catherine Burton, Toledo, Ohio. 
Born July 16, 1891 at Arthur, Ont., Canada. Baker. Entered the Ca- 
nadian service from Windsor, Ont. Overseas. Assigned to the 241st 
Canadian Infantry. Private Burton was killed in action while carrying 
2 wounded soldier from the battlefield to the dressing station. Resi- 
dence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


JAMES A. BURWELL (54486), Private, 1st Class, Company I, 26th 
Infantry, Ist Division. Son of A. G. Burwell, M.D. and Middie C. 
Burwell, Kalkaska. Born Jan. 24, 1899 at Byron Center. Single. En- 
tered U. S. military service in the Regular Army May 8, 1917. Assigned 
to Company I, 26th Infantry, 1st Division which had been in active 
service for months on the Mexican Border. Trained and was sent 
overseas with the 1st Regulars. Served with his unit in France until 
he received wounds in action during the Meuse-Argonne Offensive from 
the results of which he died Oct. 4, 1918. Residence at enlistment: 
Kalkaska, Kalkaska County. 
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WERNER W. BURY (4587053), Private, (Unassigned). Son of John 
(deceased) and Eliza (Ranier) Bury, Leland. Born June 27, 1896 in 
Centerville Township, Leelanau County. Entered U. §S. military service 
Oct. 18, 1918 at Ann Arbor. Suffered an attack of influenza resulting 
in pulmonary hemorrhage from which he died Oct. 22, 1918 at Homeo- 
pathic Hospital, Ann Arbor, after only nine days of military service. 
Buried at Provemont. Residence at enlistment: Leland, Leelanau 
County. 


ALDEN BUSH (261832), Corporal, Company C, 125th Infantry, 32nd 
Division. Son of Ralph Bush, Rockford, and Vinna Bush, Grand Rapids. 
Born Feb. 12, 1897 in Cannon Township, Kent County. Single. Entered 
U. S. military service in the Michigan National Guard July 4, 1917. 
Transferred to Camp McArthur, Texas where he was assigned to Com- 
pany C, 125th Infantry, in the reorganization of the National Guard. 
Trained at Camp McArthur and was sent overseas with his unit. 
Served in the Alsace Sector and in the Aisne-Marne Offensive where 
he was killed in action Aug. 1, 1918 near Cierges in the brilliant ad- 
vance upon Fismes on the Vesle River. Awarded Distinguished Service 
Medal and croix de guerre for gallantry in action. Residence at en- 
listment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


ELMER WILLIAM BUSH, Private, Supply Company, 337th In- 
fantry, 85th Division. Son of Jacob and Amelia Bush, Grand Blanc. 
Born September 4, 1889 at Grand Blane. Farmer. Inducted into Camp 
Custer November 19, 1917. Assigned to the Supply Company, 337th In- 
fantry. Transferred to Camp Pike, Ark., December 19, 1917. Died of 
broncho-pneumonia January 28, 1918 at Little Rock, Ark. Residence 
at enlistment: Grand Blane, Genesee County. 


GEORGE H. BUSH (77327), Private, Company 7, 2nd Battalion, 
160th Depot Brigade. Son of Henry L. Bush, Muskegon, and Henrietta 
Bush (deceased). Born January 21, 1898 at Muskegon. Machinist. 
Enlisted February 15, 1915 in Michigan National Guard. Served as a 
private in Company M, 126th Infantry, 32nd Division, until discharged 
March 7, 1918. Recalled for service August 26, 1918. Assigned to 
Camp Custer, 7th Company, 160th Depot Brigade. Died of disease Oc- 
tober 12, 1918 at Base Hospital, Camp Custer. Buried at Muskegon. 
Residence at enlistment: Muskegon, Muskegon County. 


MAURICE JOSEPH BUSH (279008), Private, 1st Class, Company B, 
126th Infantry, 32nd Division. Son of Joseph (deceased) and Mary 
Bush, Adrian. Born June 10, 1893 at Adrian. Single. Entered U. S. 
military service Sept. 18, 1917. Transferred to Camp McArthur, Texas 
where he was assigned to Company B, 126th Infantry in the reorgani- 
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zation of the National Guard. Trained at Camp McArthur and was 
transferred overseas with the Red Arrow Division. Served with the 
32nd Division throughout its brilliant career in France until Oct. 5, 
1918 when he was killed in action in the bloody approach to the Kriem- 
hilde Stellung prior to the penetration of the Hindenburg Line by the 
Red Arrow. Residence at enlistment: Adrian, Lenawee County. 


ALFONSO JOSEPH BUSHO, Seaman, U. 8S. Coast Guard. Son of 
Peter and Katherine (La Londe) Busho, Sault Ste. Marie. Born April 
18, 1897 at Sault Ste. Marie. Laborer. Enlisted in the U. S. Coast 
Guard and was assigned to the Coast Guard Cutter “Mackinac”, May 
1, 1917. Transferred to the St. Mary’s River Patrol, January 13, 1918. 
Ilonorably discharged at the expiration of the term of enlistment April 
30, 1918, Sault Ste. Marie. Reenlisted in the U. S. Coast Guard at the 
Branch Reeruiting Office, Chicago, Il., May 6, 1918. Transferred to the 
New York Division, Coast Guard, May 8, 1918. Assigned July 14, 1918 
to the Coast Guard Cutter “Tampa” which was performing escort duty 
between England and Gibraltar. On September 26, 1918 the Tamp was 
torpedoed in the Bristol Channel and all on board were lost. Alphonso 
Busho perished in this disaster. Body not recovered. Residence at: en- 
listment: Sault Ste. Marie, Chippewa County. 


ORAL CEAL BUSKIRK (280999), Private, Company K, 126th In- 
fantry, 82nd Division. Son of William and Sarantha Buskirk, Stanton. 
Born Mareh 11, 1892 in Day Township, Montcalm County. Farmer. In- 
ducted into Camp Custer November 24, 1917. Transferred to Company 
IX, 126th Infantry, then in training at Camp MeArthur, Texas. Over- 
seas February, 1918. Served with the Red Arrow Division through the 
entire military experience of that organization in France. Killed in 
action November 10, 1918 when the 32nd Division reentered the Meuse- 
Argonne Offensive near Brandeville and Peuvillers. Residence at enlist- 
ment: Stanton, Montcalm County. 


LEVI BUSSCHER (2051888), Private, Company G, 189th Infantry. 
Son of John and Minnie (Klokkert) Busscher, Hamilton. Born Jan- 
uary 28, 18938 in Overisel Township, Allegan County. Carpenter. Inducted 
into Camp Custer, May 24, 1918. Assigned to 23rd Company, 6th Bat- 
talion, 160th Depot Brigade. Overseas in July, 1918 with the 85th 
Division. Assigned to Company G, 189th Infantry as a replacement. 
Died of disease January 31, 1919. Residence at enlistment: Overisel 
Township, Allegan County. 


PAUL T. BUTLER (131085), Corporal, Battery F, 15th Field Artil- 
lery. Son of Dr. Paul T. Butler, Kalamazoo, and Rose (Hyatt) Butler 
(deceased). Born November 30, 1891 at Alamo. Automobile mechanic 
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with Reo Company, Lansing. Enlisted in Grand Rapids, April, 1917. 
Assigned to Battery F, 15th (light) Field Artillery, 2nd Division. 
Transferred to Fort Williams, Maine, and later to Pine Camp, Water- 
town, N. Y. Sailed overseas December 10, 1917 on the “Adriatic”. 
Served with famous 2nd Division in the Troyon Sector, the Aisne De- 
fensive, Chateau-Thierry sector and in the Aisne-Marne Offensive where 
he received wounds in action from which he died July 25, 1918. Resi- 
dence at enlistment: Lansing, Ingham County. 


GEORGE RAYMOND BUTTERFIELD (278457), Corporal, Head- 
quarters Company, 126th Infantry, 32nd Division. Entered U. S. mili- 
tary service and was assigned to Headquarters Company, 126th Infantry. 
Overseas to France where he continued in service until he was killed 
in action Oct. 2, 1918 during the Meuse-Argonne Offensive when the 
32nd Division was blasting its way up to the Kriemhilde Stellung of 
the Hindenburg Line. Residence at enlistment: Holland, Ottawa County. 


JAMES E. BUTTLEMAN (2980564), Private, Company F, 4th In- 
fantry, 8rd Division. Son of James A, and Annie Buttleman, White 
Cloud. Born in Everett Township, Newaygo County. Single. Entered 
U. S. military service June 3, 1918 at Camp Custer where he was as- 
signed to the 340th Infantry. Trained at Camp Custer and was trans- 
ported overseas where was transferred as a replacement to Company 
F, 4th Infantry. Served with the 3rd Regulars in the reserve of the 
4th Army Corps during the St. Mihiel operations and in the Meuse- 
Argonne Offensive where he was killed in action Oct. 25, 1918 in the 
difficult advance of the 3rd Division in the Capture of Bois de Cunel 
and Hill No. 299. Residence at enlistment: Everett Township, Newaygo 
County. 


FRED BUTTS (1014848), Sergeant, Troop G, 15th Cavalry. Son of 
Gibson and Cecelia (Shaffer) Butts, Muskegon. Born August 26, 1885 
at Jamesport, Mo. Machinist. Enlisted in Michigan National Guard 
January, 1915. Entered U. S. service April 6, 1917.. Assigned to training 
quarters at Peoria, Ill. Became 1st Sergeant Troop G, 15th Cavalry. 
Left the U. S. for overseas April 2, 1918. Died of mediastinal tumor 
April 17, 1919 in the hospital at Langres, France. Residence at enlist- 
ment: Muskegon Township, Muskegon County. 


CURTIS LE ROY BYERLY, Corporal, 126th Infantry, 32nd Division. 
Son of Harry and Cora Byerly, Bennington. Born Nov. 28, 1890 at 
Bennington. Single. Entered U. S. military service July 23, 1917 and 
was assigned to the 126th Infantry in the reorganization of the Na- 
tional Guard at Camp McArthur, Texas. Trained at Camp McArthur, 
and was transported overseas to France with the 32nd Division. Served 
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with his unit in France until he received wounds in action. Returned 
to the United States and was sent to the U. S. Military Hospital at 
Fort Sheridan, Ill. Died Sept. 22, 1919. Residence at enlistment: Ben- 
nington, Shiawassee County. 


JAMES B. BYLES (2023202), Wagoner, Supply Company 339th In- 
fantry, 85th Division. Inducted into Camp Custer and was assigned 
to the Supply Company, 339th Infantry as Wagoner. Trained at Camp 
Custer and was transported overseas with the 85th Division. Upon ar- 
rival in England the 339th Infantry was detached from the remainder 
of the Division and sent with the “Polar Bears” to Russia as a part of 
the Allied Expeditionary Force in that region under English Command. 
Died of disease Feb. 21, 1919 near Archangel, Russia. Accredited by the 
War Department to Michigan. 


PETER GERRARDUS BYMA (291890), Private, 28th Company, 20th 
Engineers. Entered U. S. military service in the 20th Engineers with 
which unit he served throughout the war. Died of disease March 8, 1919. 
Accredited by the War Department to Michigan. 


CHARLES LEO BYRNE (280450), Sergeant, Company H, 126th In- 
fantry, 32nd Division. Son of John and Margaret Byrne, Detroit. Born 


Feb. 2, 1892 in Saginaw County. Single. Enlisted in the Michigan Na- 
tional Guard July 17, 1917. Transferred to Camp McArthur, Texas 
where he was assigned to Company H, 126th Infantry in the reorgani- 
zation of the National Guard. Trained at Camp McArthur with the 
32nd Division with which unit he was transported overseas to France. 
Served in the Alsace Sector, Aisne Marne Offensive and Oise-Aisne 
Offensive where he was killed in action Aug. 29, 1918, the first day of 
the attack upon Juvigny. Residence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne 
County. 


CLAUDE D. BYWATER (2054692), Private, 1st Class, Company B, 
28th Infantry, Ist Division. Son of John Bywater, Grand Rapids 
(mother deceased). Born, 1893 at Fairwell. Single. Inducted into 
U. S. military service June 1, 1918. Trained and was transported over- 
seas to France where he was transferred as a replacement to .Company 
B, 28th Infantry. Served with the ist Regulars until his death by 
disease Oct. 22, 1918 in France. Residence at enlistment: Grand Rapids, 
Kent County. 





Amonc THE Books 


AKE HURON. By Fred Landon. Edited by Milo M. Quaife. [The 
L American Lakes Series]. Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis, 1944. pp. 398. 
Price $3.50. 

Mr. Landon’s book is the first in a series on the Great Lakes—a 
series which should live for many years. Under the able editorship of 
Milo M. Quaife of the Detroit Public Library’s Burton Coliection, this 
series attempts a synthesis of the history of the people who have lived 
around the borders of each of the Lakes. Thus Prof. Landon, of the 
University of Western Ontario, ties the threads of human life in Canada 
and Michigan. This does not mean that diverse localities are not given 
individual treatment for quite the contrary is true. There are chapters 
on the St. Clair River, Georgian Bay, Mackinac Island, the Michigan 
shore, and the shipping lanes that lie between. There are chapters on 
the early explorers, lake ships, filibusterers, and Alexis St. Martin (the 
French-Canadian “ ‘with a lid on his stomach.’”) The reader is con- 
scious that the Canadians and Americans are divided by much more 
than the international boundary whose line leaves no impress on the 
Huron’s waters but the total impression is of the community that lives 
along the shores of a single lake. 

The book presents an unusual juxtaposition of past and present. The 
record, for instance, of Jesuit labors and martyrdom in old Huronia is 
followed immediately by a description of the relics and manuments one 
may find in modern Huronia. The combination is not always deftly 
executed but the experiment is commendable. 

Perhaps the outstanding characteristic of the book is its extensive 
use of the impressions of three centuries of visitors to Lake Huron. 
The writings of Bigsby, Henry, J.C.B., Jameson, Margaret Fuller, Bry- 
ant, and Schoolcraft to name only a few, are quoted frequently to pro- 
vide vivid descriptions of life at point after point around the lake shore. 
Landon here demonstrates high skill. He seldom falls into the common 
but grievous error of permitting the contemporary writer to become 
either tedious or irrelevant or both. His art in this respect is at its 
best in the chapters on Mackinac Island and on the visit of Mrs. 
Jameson to the Lake. 

Lake Huron was the first to be discovered and quite logically leads 
the series but it is gratifying to observe the other volumes appearing 
in close succession. 

Madison Kuhn 


Michigan State College 
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LAKE MICHIGAN. By Milo M. Quaife. [The American Lakes 
Series]. Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis, 1944, pp. 384. Price $3.50. 


Lake Michigan well reflects both the critical scholarship and crafts- 
manship of the Secretary of the Burton Historical Collection, Dr. Milo 
M. Quaife, who is the editor of the American Lakes Series, of which 
this volume is the third to be published. The author, ever mindful and 
“appreciative of the theme encompassed by the title, has successfully 
portrayed the significant phases of the development of the Northwest. 
This achievement has been attained by a comprehensive treatment of 
Lake Michigan ranging from a discussion of geologic formations in pre- 
historic times through the role of that body of water in contributing 
to the efforts of World War II. Each stage of social and economic 
progress and each major city or area bordering upon Lake Michigan 
is included in the account and introduced in a manner characterized 
by a clarity in style and completely free from monotony. 


The organization suggests three major divisions. The first is a gen- 
eral chronological account of the region as a whole. The two remain- 
ing sections might be termed topical. One entitled “Talk of Many 
Things” contains eight chapters of which two are devoted to Michigan 
and Wisconsin Utopias including Prophet Strang’s Mormon Colony at 
Beaver Island and the community founded by King Ben at Benton 
Harbor. The treatment of the latter is understanding and should be 
of especial assistance to students of Michigan history who have tended 
to ignore this unique religious-social group. 


The final section which is appropriately called “All Around the Coast” 
gives a summary of each city or locality. Here, the description en- 
ables the reader to visualize the approach to any portion of the Lake 
and calmly to enjoy the necessary facts of its past in addition to a 
statement of its present significance. The story of Holland, from the 
time of its settlement by the Dutch, to the dramatic account of its 
annual “Tulip Festival’ is suggestive of the treatment followed. 

Illustrations have been chosen with care. Pictorial representations 
of the most important types of vessels have been inserted; while the 
inclusion of portraits of personalities such as Robert Rogers and King 
Ben Purnell avoids any over emphasis upon the marine. The three 
pictures (pp. 190-191) of the Great Lakes Naval Station serve as an able 
reminder of the contemporary role of Lake Michigan. The bibliography 
should prove helpful both to the popular reader and the historian. The 
foot-notes offer adequate supplementary information in addition to the 
indication of sources. 
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Too few volumes afford both enjoyment of reading and reference 
value. Lake Michigan successfully combines these two qualities. 


Sidney Glazer 
Wayne University, Detroit 


CALL IT NORTH COUNTRY: THE Story oF UPPER MICHIGAN. 
By John Bartlow Martin.—Knopf, New York, 1944, pp. 281. Price $3.50. 

This is a “first book,” and according to the author it grew out of a 
wedding trip to Michigamme in 1940, when fishing and hunting took 
a good deal of his time varied with “long lamplighted evenings spent 
in good talk with native old-timers.” One would expect color and 
romance in such a book, and it is here. The style is that of a news- 
paperman engaged in telling a rich and human story, and the story is 
of a country worth telling about, the upper peninsula of Michigan, 
with its history and traditions of early exploration, the Indians, the 
missions and the missionaries, the fur traders, the forest forts, and 
the later development of mines, timber, fisheries, soil, and transporta- 
tion by land and rivers and lakes. 

A graduate of DePauw University who majored in social sciences, the 
author appears qualified to make a serious approach to the facts of 
history, but he frankly confesses that “this book deals more with people 
than events” and that he obtained his material “more from people than 
from documents.” Among the people he enumerates “miners, mining 
men, lumberjacks, trappers, newspapermen, saloon keepers, local his- 
torians, police officers, retired fancy women, game wardens, tradesmen 
and plain citizens, some of them old-timers with long memories.” 

This galaxy of authorities would be somewhat startling if it stood 
alone but it is supplemented by persons in other categories. In one of 
these the author names persons who have given serious attention to 
research and writing in Upper Peninsula history. ‘Above all in this 
category,” he says, “I wish to thank Professor L. A. Chase, head of 
the Social Science Department of the Northern Michigan College of 
Education and Corresponding Secretary of the Marquette County His- 
torical Society, and William H. Newett, editor of the Ishpeming Iron 
Ore,” both of whom, he says, read the book in manuscript. And in his 
acknowledgments and bibliography the author submits a list of popular 
recent books in this field, and other books, pamphlets, manuscripts, 
newspapers, periodicals, and government documents. Allegedly informed, 
and guided by such helps, the author has given us at least a very 
attractive volume. 
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One must certainly take exception to his picture of the lumberjack. 
Like many others he has followed the traditional stories. Tradition 
has pictured the lumberjacks much worse than they were. They were 
undoubtedly a “hard crew.” They were rough, but the sober facts show 
they were rarely “tough.” They lived under hard conditions and did 
hard work. Camp life in the lumber woods with little discipline, far 
from the pale of civilization, bred a hard existence. There was fighting 
and drinking and worse, but not as a general thing, and this was true 
of the pioneer North Country as a whole. There is much evidence that 
the vast majority of the men who pioneered the timber and mines of the 
Upper Peninsula, though recruited from the ends of the earth, were 
sober, industrious people, loyal to their employers and generally de- 
fenders of the substantial values of life. 

Naturally one volume, however good, could not do full justice to an 
area so vast in scope, so varied in resources, so colorful in its history. 
The Copper Country alone deserves a volume. The Iron regions of the 
Marquette, Menominee and the Gogebic ranges make a distinctive eco- 
nomic unit and are worthy of a separate volume. Lumbering alone in 
the Peninsula would fill a book. It is to be hoped that the rising his- 
toric consciousness of the public through their experience with a global 
war will support the serious historian as well as the fiction writer in 
these fields. 

G. N. F. 


THE SCHOLAR AND THE FUTURE OF THE RESEARCH LI- 
BRARY. A PROBLEM AND ITS SOLUTION. By Fremont Rider. Hadham 
Press, New York, 1944, pp. 236. Price $4.00. 

Dr. Rider, Librarian of Wesleyan University and author of many 
stimulating books and articles in professional periodicals, dealing with 
problems in library administration, presents a carefully thoughtout 
project that is not only stimulating—it is exciting, revolutionary, and 
epoch-making. This book, which was just received as The Review was 
going to press, demands the attention of librarians and scholars in 
every field. 

The problem that the author proposes to solve by his “micro-card” 
is well-known, but perhaps not realized fully not even by librarians, 
certainly not by most others. It concerns the astounding growth of our 
great research libraries. The larger and older university libraries, as 
well as many college libraries, have doubled their holdings every 16 
years since their foundation. What with the continually increasing 
realization of the importance of libraries in the educational process, 
the continued addition of new schools and colleges to universities and 
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their consequent book needs, the growing desire to extend the col- 
lections of previously published materials as background literature of 
all the various disciplines, and the necessity of keeping abreast of the 
enormous contemporary output of new books, periodicals, and docu- 
ments, there is little reason to suppose that the parabolic growth will 
cease. Doubling every 16 years has continued now for over three cen- 
turies. Though we have been able to absorb it thus far, obviously 
it can not be done much longer. The palliative of “weeding out” (al- 
ways a hazardous process), of various economics of method (such as 
cooperative cataloging or storage warehousing), and of inter-library 
cedoperation (union catalogue cooperation, division-of-fields coopera- 
tion, etc.), are merely palliatives and not too satisfactory ones from 
many viewpoints, as Dr. Rider demonstrates. Some radically different 
procedure is imperative and it must be applied soon. 


Dr. Rider’s unique solution for this problem of treating and storing 
research materials in a large library is just such a radically different 
procedure and at the same time one that can be begun at once. If the 
plan is carried through, with all the drastic changes that are here 
suggested in detail, the research libraries of the future are going to be 
entirely different in content and methodology, offering marvelously im- 


proved services and vastly extended resources—at a saving of millions 
of dollars each year. 

The idea briefly is this: to reduce photographically the printed pages 
of a book or manuscript and transfer this micro-print of the whole 
book to the back of the ordinary 3” x 5” catalogue card. This adapta- 
tion of the micro-print process the author calls his ‘‘micro-card,” which 
can carry on its back as many as 250 or more pages, and can be read 
with the help of a reflected light—reading machine or binocular miscro- 
scope. Such machines, Dr. Rider prophesies will be produced on a large 
scale in the future and will be smaller and cheaper than typewriters 
and just as common. 

The micro-card solves with almost miraculous simplicity all the 
factors of the growth problem. The original cost of the “book” will 
be about 5c or less. Binding costs evaporate. The storage cost element can 
be reduced 100%, since the book will be placed on the hitherto un- 
used back of the catalogue card. The micro-card arrives in the library 
already catalogued (classification and call numbers are now unneces- 
sary), ready to be filed and then circulated immediately. No waiting 
in line at the circulation desk, no delay while searches are made in 
departmental libraries, in the bindery, or in the file of books charged 
out. As soon as the reader has located the card in the catalogue, 
whether it be under author, title, or one of the subject headings, he 
has his desired book immediately at hand and ready to be charged 
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out by the library assistant there in attendance. Dozens of “books” 
can be withdrawn at a time from a library and slipped in your coat 
pocket. In your own study all the important books in your field can be 
conveniently housed in a card file drawer! And these are just a few 
of the implications with which the reader of this book is challenged. 
For further example, why not use micro-card for the quick and effec- 
tive rehabilitation of devastated libraries in the war areas? 

Fantastic, perhaps, but then so was the idea of printing in the fif- 
teenth century. The author does not wish to give the false impression 
that all libraries and all the collections of the library will be affected 
by this new development. The revolving collections of more frequently 
used books will still be found on the shelves for consultation and 
study. But for the vast amount of material which is seldom used 
and yet must be conserved for its research value, the micro-card is 
the only entirely satisfactory answer to date. These, maps, and charts, 
newspapers, periodicals, manuscript material, and government docu- 
ments fall into this catagory, and it is just such valuable source 
materials as these that for the lack of space and funds and time to 
process them are most neglected and hence inaccessible to the research 
worker. 

Skepticism quickly gives way to enthusiasm as the questions and 
doubts even now rising in the reader’s mind about such matters as copy- 
right control, photographic technicalities, library administration, pub- 
lication and distribution of micro-cards are answered satisfactorily. 
Dr. Rider is one of the ablest of our American librarians and he is 
peculiarly fitted by a happy combination of foresight and wide ex- 
perience in administration, bibliography, editorship, and publishing to 
chart this map for the future. He has hit upon and developed an idea 
that is deeply significant and far-reaching in its results. 

James J. Kortendick 
Catholic University of America. 


(From The Catholic Historical Review, October, 1944, by permission 
of Managing-Editor, John Tracy Ellis). 








